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CHAPTER X. 


UNDER THE LIMES, 


Lda a night it is! All above the city’s heart the sky shows, 

duskily purple, above the flicker of the gas; but westward, in 
the direction of Passy, a big’ full moon has newly illumined the 
horizon, and trees and roofs at every instant stand out more delicately 
clear against the passionate amber of her light. 

Leah and Danton traverse the Rue de Rivoli, then make their way 

into the garden of the Tuileries, and in five minutes’ time are com- 
paratively alone. All is still among these leat'y allées—so still that 
you might hear a bird stir among the branches, or an insect hum. 
The measured footsteps of an outlying sergent-de-ville, the whispers 
of an occasional pair of happy lovers, seem to heighten rather than 
interrupt the profound silence of the place and hour. 
- They walk on slowly, arm-in-arm, not talking. Now that the final 
plunge is taken, the irrevocable moment come, that must transform 
“the game begun between them for a jest” into sharpest earnest, 
Danton’s spirit is heavy, his heart disquieted within him. That he 
loves this girl, whom he has known for half a week, he can no longer 
doubt ; loves her with the unreasoning passion born of sense—it may 
be, during the past few hours, with the dawning of a higher, more 
enduring feeling. Love, an expenditure (not an income) of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and obloquy! Such is the prospect he, 
Eugene Danton, has to offer Colonel Pascal’s daughter, in exchange 
for the hundred thousand pounds of Jack Chamberlayne. How abject 
must be his folly, should he make suck an offer! How bitter, how 
sealed the ultimate doom of both, should she listen to him! 
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And Leah, while her hand trembles on his arm, while every silent 
moment spent together is intoxication, Leah is shivering in her very 
soul with terror over her own rashness. She gauges pretty accurately 
the depth of Danton’s feelings for her, is prepared—when, in such 
matters, is a woman not prepared?—for his being “imprudent” 
enough to declare himself, has generously resolved to soften the 
pangs of rejection by as large an infusion of pity as her sense of duty 
permits. But I must have portrayed Leah Pascal very weakly, if 
you think that one serious intention of braving the world’s opinion, or 
of holding the world well lost for love, has ever presented itself to her 
imagination. She has been trained to consider marriage as a profes- 
sion, the only lucratively honourable one open to her sex, and no 
more dreams of giving up Jack Chamberlayne, than a man, because 
he chance to have taken a love fancy, would dream of giving up his 
calling as a barrister or merchant. Love ... and marriage! To 
realize how absolutely these two ideas have, up to the present time, 
been divorced from each other in Miss Pascal’s mind, you must be 
tolerably versed yourself in the Gospel according to St. Mammon— 
the gospel by whose light alone the Prince Charming’s children have 
been reared. 

Leah’s soul—I repeat it—shivers affrighted over the rashness of 
her own escapade, and in her terror her fingers involuntarily close 
tighter upon Danton’s arm. He whispers all the reassurances as to 
her safety that such an appeal demands, and presently, to render the 
chances of any hazardous rencontre still fewer, turns with her into a 
narrow side walk leading towards the Place de la Concorde—a walk 
so shadowed by over-arching limes and chestnuts, that Leah, for the 
first time since she left Madame Bonchrétien’s house, takes courage 
and lifts her veil. 

“Tf Lord Stair himself should meet us here, he would find it a 
hard matter to recognise me,” she remarks, with an uneasy little 
laugh. 

“ Always Lord Stair! I should have thought there was some one 
more nearly interested in your comings and goings than Lord Stair ?” 

“You mean Mr. Chamberlayne? Well, you see, it is so easy to set 
poor Jack’s mind at rest. Lord Stair is the kind of man to know of 
a folly—I am afraid I am committing one at this moment, M. Danton 
—the kind of man who would know of a folly without letting you 
suspect his knowledge for a dozen years, and then bring it all out, 
fresh and green, to destroy you with at the last. Jack flies into the 
most fearful rages for about five minutes, and forgets everything !” 

“T like that kind of character,” says Danton. “ You at least 
know, with a man like Chamberlayne, what ground you stand upon. 
His is a thoroughly true nature, Miss Pascal.” 

“ Ye-s,” assents Leah, taken aback. Is it to listen to Jack Cham- 
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berlayne’s praises that she is walking alone by starlight with M. 
Danton? “And still I should hardly have thought that you and he 
would be the kind of people to get on well together.” 

“Getting on’ is a strong expression, Miss Pascal. Out of a 
thousand, five thousand people, how many does one get on with? 
Chamberlayne strikes me as a frank, upright little fellow, a man I 
should be exceedingly ashamed to deceive—’twould be so easy—simply 
that.” 

“My beau ideal is a state of things in which it should be unneces- 
sary to deceive any one!” cries Leah. “The exact reverse of the 
world in which fate has set me. You look upon me—ah! I know 
you must—as artificial and false. Well, I don’t think I should have 
been so if my mother had lived. I never—believe me when I say 
this—never told her one falsehood.” 

How could any man keep his head cool with a woman as lovely as 
Leah, pleading eagerly, humbly for his good opinion? Danton feels 
strength, wisdom, self-command, all deserting him fast, and Leah goes 
on, under her breath, and with emotion, that for once comes from her 
heart. “You think Naomi handsome, do younot? You should have 
seen her. Why, the children in the street would turn to look at her 
as she went along, she was so beautiful—and sweet and loving! 
Perhaps that has turned me bitter, made me old while I am still so 
young, the thought of my mother, and of all the love she wasted on 
that—on papa, | mean. It was a runaway love-match, M. Danton. 
Mamma was the daughter of a rich city merchant, and she gave up 
all—riches, family, religion—to become my father’s wife.” 

“And their happiness lasted ?” 

“Did it ever exist? When I was a child I used to look into my 
mother’s eyes and wonder if they ever could have worn any other 
look than that sad, hopeless one I knew! Papa—how shall I speak 
of it—papa when he married thought that her father would relent, 
for certain. A Jew ”—dark though it be, Danton can see the flash in 
Leah’s eyes as she brings out this word—*“ A Jew tradesman! How 
could such a person keep up resentment, long, against the man of 
birth, the Christian gentleman, who had ‘condescended to marry into 
his family? And the Jew tradesman died, just about the time I was 
born, and left us all paupers; did not mention my mother’s name, or 
the name of her well-born husband, in his will.” 

Concentrated passion is in her voice. Easy to see that her in- 
stincts, the ineradicable instincts of race, are on the side of the Jew 
tradesman, her grandfather, and against Colonel Pascal. 

“From that time till she died mamma’s life was a martyrdom. 
Pat Naomi, put me,” cries Leah with spirit, “into such a position, 
and we could pull through it. We have mingled blood in our veins, 
are his children as well as hers, and might—my God! we would— 
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give back wrong for wrong, hatred for hatred. But mamma was 
soft as water, strong only in her enormous love for us, I think. She 
was dying for three years; the doctors said of some heart complaint, 
in many syllables; of a broken heart, I say. At last, when poor Deb 
was a baby a few months old, mamma put her into my arms, quite 
suddenly, one day, and died—in a moment, as they had always told 
me she would die. Ah, that day, that day! And yet, in the middle 
of my grief, I made Naomi kneel down, I remember, and I held 
Debbie, and then, Naomi lisping the words after me, I thanked God, 
aloud, for having taken our mother out of his reach! He was 
away—when was papa not away ?—and I wrote to him . . . such 
a letter! If my father loves me little now, he may well be excused, 
on the score of that letter alone.” 

She pauses, her breast heaving, every nerve in her frame a-tremble. 
“ And your life after this?” asks Danton presently, but in an altered 
voice. Something in her story has touched him acutely—touched him in 
a widely different fashion to aught that Leah’s philosophy dreams of! 

“Our life after this, M. Danton, can be summed up pretty accu- 
rately in one word, ‘neglect.’ Papa lived in a house in London for 
some years, and as we could be boarded at home a little more eco- 
nomically than at school, we were kept there. The servants looked 
after us, or did not look after us, as they chose. Sometimes we went 
through the pretence of a governess. Sometimes we improved our 
minds at a cheap day-school. Debbie was always sick, and as papa 
said there was no money for expensive nurses, we elder ones had to 
Jook after her as best we could. But for Deb I would have run 
away—I swear I would. I used to tell papa so with delightful frank- 
ness whenever he reproached me for any of my domestic shortcomings. 
And all this time, you must know, we kept up an ‘appearance.’ 
Papa had relations and friends in London, and these people came to 
smart dinners occasionally, and we children had to put on smart 
dresses, and tell our little falsehoods, and act our little filial tableaux 
with papa. ... Well, well—why should you be interested in such 
a history? Years went on, the London house got too dear for us, I 
suppose—I have never attempted to understand papa’s money matters. 
At all events we left it, and began to drift about from lodging 
to lodging, from boarding-house to boarding-house, as you see us 
now. We have had many near chances of becoming rich, M. Danton, 
but, somehow, all have fallen through our fingers. Once, papa was 
engaged to a nabob’s widow, and the bank containing her thirty 
thousand pounds broke, the week before the intended wedding. And 
once, at Cheltenham, the marriage breakfast was all but ordered for 
an elderly young lady, with a Manchester papa, who went wrong 
about settlements at the last. As for me—if you knew the number of 
excellent matches I have just not made!” 
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“A poor look-out for Mr. Chamberlayne,” remarks Danton, 
somewhat dryly. 

“Oh, I am not speaking of the present occasion, of course. There 
is no one sufficiently interested in the matter to forbid the banns 
this time.” 

“You believe that? Suppose ”—his voice falters—how terribly in 
earnest he is! thinks Leah—‘ Suppose some one deeply interested in 
the matter were to forbid the banns at this moment.” 

“Tt is very unkind of you to joke, M. Danton.” 

“T was never farther from joking in my life, Miss Pascal.” 

“Well, then, what do you mean? I declare I have not the very 
faintest idea. Please tell me.” 

Not for one instant does she lose her self-possession, although she 
loves. A declaration, all the debatable ground that borders on a 
declaration, is such familiar territory to Leah Pascal. 

“T mean that J forbid them,” says Danton—his peremptory, most 
unloverlike tone startles her—*and for reasons, odd as it may seem 
to you, unconnected with banks, settlements, or money in any shape. 
Thinking not of these, but of the somewhat graver issues of Life and 
Death, I forbid the banns!” 


CuapTer XI, 
“SPARE HIM!” 


Leau remains chilled and silent, and, after a minute, Danton goes on. 
“Tf I could feel like the stranger I really am to you, Miss Pascal, I 
should doubtless have made my bow, and offered my congratulations 
with the rest. These things crowd so thickly round a professional 
man’s path that life might be spent in vain interference were he to 
speak his mind about every ill-omened marriage he is forced to witness. 
But I am interested, too deeply, perhaps, in your welfare, and I cannot 
see the sacrifice without, at least, raising my voice in warning. It 
were better for you and Chamberlayne both to die, than to make the 
promises you purpose making to each other next Wednesday.” 
“T—— am exceedingly obliged to you, M. Danton,” says Leah 
stiffly. She had nerved herself to listen to an outburst of passion, 
however wild, but was by no means prepared for a physician’s 
lecture. “Mr. Chamberlayne and myself should be greatly flattered 
by your ‘ professional’ solicitude !” 

“Chamberlayne would be the first person to see the sense of my 
opinions,” returns Danton. “In the course of the few words we ex- 
changed the other night, Chamberlayne said enough to convince me 
that he judges accurately of his own state. Plain language, in a 
matter like this, is best. I will speak plainly. His is a disease from 
which there are few recoveries, Miss Pascal.” 
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“T am sure I don’t know about that. In these days it seems that 
everything can be cured. Papa has had the best advice in Paris, and 
Dr. Ducie himself says, that with care and quiet”—— 

“Dr. Ducie! For a hundred-franc fee what will Ducie not say ? 
Care and quiet may prolong the poor fellow’s life. They will never 
patch him up into even decent health again. Ducie knows it as well 
as I do.” 

“T would not forsake the man I loved,” says Leah—yes, positively, 
she can bring her lips to use that word “loved” with steadiness. “I 
would not forsake the man I loved, because of his infirmities. When 
I first promised to marry Mr. Chamberlayne, he was in no robuster 
health than he is now.” 

“Then I have nothing further to urge. A sacrifice made in sucha 
spirit is, of course, heroic. One moment longer, if you will have 
patience to listen, and I shall have done. You are not overstrong, 
yourself.” 

And again Danton’s voice falters, betrays him ; again Leah prepares 
to temper justice with mercy. 

“ Not overstrong? Why I have never had a day’s sickness in my 
life, and yet I have nursed Deb through measles, chicken-pox—every 
disease under the sun—without help from any one. Your science is 
at fault, M. Danton. I mean to live until I am a hundred years 
old.” 

“ Properly taken care of, there is not the slightest reason why you 
should not do so.” 

“ And what do you call being properly taken care of ?” 

“ Shall I tell you ?” Involuntarily his arm presses the fingers that 
rest there. “ In the first place, then, your life ought to be spent with- 
out excitement.” 

“ Excitement 7s my life. You might just as well tell me to go 
without food” 

“ Without excitement, absolutely. Without late hours, crowded 
rooms, stimulants, opiates, cosmetics, or any of the other thousand 
poisons that a career of fashion entails.” 

“ Good Heaven! we are getting tragic! And instead of these?” 

“ Tnstead of these, for the next two years at least, a monotonous, 
soporific kind of existence in some very different climate to London or 
Paris. Your days spent out of doors, your evenings alone with ...., 
well, you would not be sent into exile, I suppose, without one compa- 
nion. Net a single dinner-party, not a ball or theatre; none of the 
haste, and whirl, and fever of town life, which, with a temperament 
like yours—ah, you talk of tragedy, but I am very serious—with a 
temperament like yours, can have but one most tragic ending !” 

He pauses, and Leah is silent. As near a declaration as a man can 
go without actually declaring himself, Danton has gone; and yet— 
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yet he does not stand committed! And they are fast emerging 
towards the Place de la Concorde ; in another two minutes they will 
be under the gas-lights, amongst the crowd again, and his fate will 
rest in his own hands, still. “ Spare him,” whispers the better part of 
Leah Pascal’s nature. ‘“ He loves you, as these Quixotic sort of men 
do love, and you would not part with a tithe of your coming riches for 
his sake. Spare him the present humiliation, the lasting shame of 
rejection.” But the whisper is all too weak to combat the promptings 
of vanity. Every woman who is a practised coquette is apt to be more 
coquette than woman in moments of temptation. 

“ You offer an alluring picture, I must confess, M. Danton. The 
dolce far niente for two years, and a slave—I think you said I might 
be allowed a slave ?—to carry out all my little whims and humours. 
Oddly enough”—she adds this in a graver tone—“ your advice, almost 
word for word, was given to papa about me once, by our old doctor in 
London, the same doctor who had attended mamma, Deb was ill, 
and quite by accident he felt my pulse one day. It is the queerest, 
shakiest morsel of a pulse in the world. Judge for yourself.” . 

And she stops, and taking her hand from Danton’s arm, holds out 
her wrist to him. Just here, it chances there is an opening among 
the interlaced lime-branches overhead, and the pale star-lit heaven 
shines full on Leah’s face, radiant with a look of tenderness, such as, 
I think, it never wore till this instant—a look, perhaps, of that dead 
mother whose beauty, rather than whose soul, she has inherited. 

“ Quick, faint, irregular. I know beforehand all the trite phy- 
sician’s jargon. Tell me something quite new, this time, M. 
Danton !” 

The slender wrist on which his fingers press is warm ; the lips, witn 
their pleading sweetness, are close to his. Many a stronger man than 
Danton has fallen before seduction less potent. He answers—not in 
trite physician’s jargon—not, certainly, by the telling of anything new. 
.... And Leah bows, for the first time during her twenty years of 
life, the captive not the captor! 


Cuapter XII. 
AT THE CAF& CHANTANT. 


An hour passes, and they are slowly sauntering along the Champs 
Elysées still—Elysian fields, in truth, for one pair of foolish hearts on 
this voluptuous autumn night! They go back day by day, almost 
minute by minute, over every stage of their brief acquaintance. They 
retrace the looks, the words, by which their love has progressed; 
argue hotly as to which began to like the other first, have a serious 
quarrel as to which will like the other longest! They speak of the 
future vaguely, brightly, as people speak who know that life is to be 
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gone through, hand in hand. And all this time, no mention of Jack 
Chamberlayne, of Colonel Pascal, of October the eighteenth, Leah’s 
marriage day. For one brief hour they are lovers, as unconditionally 
as though no prior claim bound either of them, as much cut off from 
sordid care or presentiment as were the first pair of lovers in the 
Garden. One hour: then comes the moment of awakening. 

“T have written my prescription,” Danton whispers, “and you 
must follow it, dearest.” Dearest! And sixty minutes ago it was 
Mister Danton, Miss Pascal. A week ago, and each had not heard 
the other’s name. “Two years, at least, spent tranquilly in the 
south ” 

“ With my slave to wait upon me?” 

“With your slave to wait upon you. Afterwards, a life of quiet 
obscurity in some place where your slave may minister a little to the 
good of others as well as to his own happiness! These are the 
physician’s orders. Shall you, or shall I, be the first to make them 
known to your father ?” 

** To—to papa?” she stammers; “I don’t think I quite understand 
you. Make known our secret ””>—— 

“To your father, and also, of course, to Mr. Chamberlayne. I will 
do as you wish to the letter, will bear the whole burden of guilt un- 
divided—this evening, if you choose! And yet, Leah, would it not 
be better to put me altogether out of sight at present, and rest your 
conduct upon the soundest basis of all—your own want of love for 
the man you are engaged to marry ?” 

But not a syllable can Leah force herself to utter in reply. Danton, 
who is accustomed to be tolerably in earnest in most things, takes it 
for granted that, with all her levity, the girl is rather false or faithful ; 
has definitely foresworn, or definitely transferred her allegiance. 
Leah, who knows herself to be only playing—horribly serious though 
the comedy has grown—shrinks uneasily from the question which 
must put her sincerity to the test. She has been surprised into 
loving, much as an actress may be surprised into shedding genuine 
tears; and while she is half ashamed of her own folly, cannot face the 
inevitable shock of disillusionment without a pang. 

“Tt would be different,” she falters, at last: “ Don’t be angry with 
me for my weakness—it would kill me to have to bear your anger! 
Put yourself for an instant in my place, and tell me how I can act 
otherwise? It would be different if things had not gone so dread- 
fully far about poor Jack.” 

“TJ don’t know what you mean by ‘dreadfully far.’” 

“Oh, well, every one belonging to us in the world has been 
written to, and all our relations have sent me presents, and Jack's 
people too. I have some hundred pounds’ worth of presents, papa 
says—and there is the trousseau bought . . . papa has run I don't 
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know how much in debt to pay for it. . . . And even the breakfast 
ordered !” adds Leah, gaining firmness with every corroborative detail 
as to the adamantine nature of her fate. 

Danton, on this, turns round, and, loosing the hand which a moment 
before was pressed so closely on his arm, looks long and steadily into 
his companion’s face. 

“Tf it is beyond your strength to give up Chamberlayne, may I ask 
why you are here in the Champs Elysées with me?” he cries sternly. 
“For once let me hear the truth—give me an honest answer. I 
have misunderstood you long enough.” 

The tone, the question, are almost brutal. And Leah loves him 
better than she has ever loved him yet ! 

“T am here because I am utterly—despicably weak !” she exclaims. 
“ And still I don’t know that yow should be cruel enough to blame 
me! Papa’s poverty is not my fault. I cannot help being forced to 
marry for money any more than I can help caring—caring too 
much ”—— 

And then, a tremble of the perfect lip—tears! and Danton 
relents: at the end of another minute is asking forgiveness for his 
“cruelty.” A girl with indifferently shaped features and a sallow 
skin might have said precisely what Leah said, and produced no effect 
upon a lover of average sense, save that of repulsion. But when 
Beauty utters plaintive little mercenary sentiments, with tears in her 
eyes and plaintive lips, who can withstand her? Not Danton; 
though few men have had sharper experience on the score of merce- 
nary beauty, and the kind of shaping it is apt to give to the lives of 
others, 

They settle everything by a compromise: in fewer words, they 
settle nothing. They love (on this cardinal point there is thrown no 
shadow of a doubt), and Leah swears to be faithful to her love—if she 
can: perhaps the wisest oath a woman of her strength can make. 
Only let her have to-morrow for reflection. Let Danton go away to 
his friends at Fontainbleau, and give her time to think, commune with 
her own heart, cast about her for what chances of salvation may yet 
be open. Above all, let them keep silence respecting to-night! 
With the cup of Paradise at her very lips, Leah would still be a 
woman of the world; tremblingly alive to the risk, not so much of 
what she does, as of what she does being discovered. Let no one in 
Madame Bonchrétien’s house have a suspicion of her imprudence 
until the moment arrives when the truth may be heard of all men. 
And meanwhile—— 

“Meanwhile,” says Danton, taking her hand and drawing it again 
within his arm, “ for one more hour, one more half-hour—lI hear the 
clock striking the hour already—you are Leah, my own, to me! Not 
Miss Pascal, not Mrs. Chamberlayne. Well, half an hour’s happiness 
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is an enormous gain in a man’s life. Iam thankful for it. Don’t let 
us speak of to-morrow again, love. There is no to-morrow for me.” 

His voice is changed, but tender as ever; and Leah, with a sense 
of relief, sighs forth some pretty platitudes about his goodness, his 
generosity, then nestles closer to his side. It would require a revela- 
tion from heaven to tell her what feelings have been resolutely put 
to death in Danton’s breast at this moment! 

Exceedingly few women and men understand each other when 
they are in their sober senses. How must it fare when they are under 
the blinding influence of love? Danton is unworldly to a fault; Leah 
worldly almost to a virtue. With hand clasped in hand—aye, with 
heart beating against heart—a gulf, deep as the nethermost hell, must 
ever yawn between thesetwo. And still, for a brief space longer, they 
are one! Though intellects be severed wide as pole from pole; 
though spirits differ in quality as gold from clay; love, youth, and a 
silent autumn night can produce sympathies that seem so faultiess— 
while they last. 

They walk’ on slowly, miserly of every instant spent together, until 
they reach the Rond Point. Then, all at once, Miss Pascal discovers 
that she is tired, and that nothing will refresh her so much as listen- 
ing to the music at a monster café chantant, about a hundred and 
fifty yards further on! 

The music is vulgar, Danton objects; the crowd more than corres- 
ponds to the music. No matter; Leah will have her way. Even in 
a moment which may be termed the supreme experience of human 
life, in the bewilderment of dawning passion, this restless, contra- 
dictory nature is dissatisfied, craves for some other emotion beside the 
actual one. It is not enough to feel; Leah Pascal must see, be seen ; 
must have an audience, though the first chance acquaintance who 
recognises her may bring shipwreck to every dearest ambition of her 
heart. And to the café chantant they go. 

The old, old scene awaits them. A woman in white satin and bare 
shoulders, singing such songs as the Parisians affect, with brazen voice 
and gestures; citizens accompanied by wife and daughters, citizens 
accompanied by other than wife and daughters, listening. Punch, 
bitter beer, gas, tobacco-smoke. A good many gay women’s dresses, 
a good many women’s faces the reverse of gay. Who wants a descrip- 
tion of a café chantant in October ? 

Well, Leah Pascal enjoys it. The songs are—such songs as the 
Parisians affect ; she does not understand a word of them. The music 
is atrocious ; she does not know one note from another. A tinkling 
Champs Elysées orchestra, or a ballad artistically sung, are accom- 
paniments, simply, to whatever scene of her own life Leah Pascal 
may be enacting. And as to the crowd—inasmuch as a crowd has 
eyes and can admire—even this one is more congenial to Leah's taste 
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than solitude. Her graceful figure shows, notwithstanding the heavy 
shawl that mufiles it; the thickest veil can only partially conceal her 
well-poised head and throat. Not a man who passes but gives her 
one of the looks which to Leah are essential as the air she breathes, 
quickly followed by a glance, such as men do bestow upon the com- 
panion of a beautiful woman, at Danton. 

In every recollection of lost joy it is said there is always one special 
remembrance that predominates—an hour, a moment, that surpassed 
all others in intensity, and which memory unconsciously chooses as. 
the ineffaceable type and model of the rest. Little as she knows it, 
Leah, during the next three minutes, is probably standing at such a 
pinnacle—is tasting happiness for which. regret may vainly sicken in 
the time to come. Vanity flattered; the craving for excitement, 
which to her is a physical need, gratified ; and love, strong as heaven 
has given her to feel, warming her heart. 

During the next three minutes. Then, turning her face away 
from the orchestra and singing people, she sees straight before her— 
and freezes as she sees—Lord Stair! 

He stands alone, under the gaslights, scarcely a dozen yards 
ahead, conspicuous by reason of his tall stature, his high-bred British 
air, among the crowd of small Parisians. His face is impassive as 
Fate itself. Not a glance in the direction of Leah, and Danton betrays 
that he has recognised them. He is studying the little pink concert- 
bill he holds in his hand, and seems quietly attentive to the roulades 
of the lady in shoulders and satin on the stage. But Leah knows, 
feels, that she is on the brink of deadliest peril, and a faintness seizes 
her for very terror. 

“ Keep yourself calm,” Danton whispers. “If you accept my love, 
will not the whole world, Lord Stair included, know it? How can it 
matter that you have been seen with me in any place, at any hour ?” 

“Take me away, or I shall faint,” she gasps. “You don’t know 
how easily I faint. Take me home—anywhere away from him! Oh, 
Monsieur Danton, veiled, disguised like this, I must be safe! Tell 
me, on your honour, that you think me safe !” 

Danton leads her back as quickly as he can through the crowd. 
But the crowd has become denser, and before they can get free of it Lord 
Stair passes them so close that his showing no recognition, even of 
Danton, is suspicious. The lights are at their utmost brilliancy in 
this particular spot. They shine full upon Leah’s shrouded, trem- 
bling figure ; they cause the golden mouches to stand out in traitorous 
distinctness upon her fatally chosen skirts. And it is a boast of Lord 
Stair’s, that he never overlocks, never forgets, one detail of a woman’s 
dress. Leah feels as though her salvation must hang upon his want 
of memory now. 

Clinging tight to Danton’s arm, she finds herself at length in 
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darkness and fresh air again, and, half turning, sees Lord Stair moving 
slowly in an opposite direction, his face coolly impassive as before, the 
little pink programme in his hand. With any other man she might 
feel herself safe. Any other man would have recognised or not re- 
cognised her. Not so Lord Stair. To get the weak into his power, 
and keep them there, is one of Lord Stair’s pet foibles. Five, ten 
years hence, Leah Pascal feels that she may meet him, not knowing 
if he suspects her; worse still, not knowing to what kind of use his 
suspicions may be turned. 

All the bloom is off their love-talk. The trembling fingers, the 
agitated voice, bear unmistakable witness as to the earnestness of 
Leah’s terrors; and by that very earnestness Danton can measure, 
only too well, the probable duration of her faith to himself. 

“Tf you accept my love, will the whole world not know it? How 
can it matter in what place, at what hour, you have been seen with 
me ?” 

He repeats his former consolation, with more of the same nature; 
and Leah answers, almost petulantly. Everything is undecided ; the 
truth will have to be broken gradually, decorously. Whatever the 
circumstances, whatever her real innocence, society would never 
pardon a woman for such an imprudence as she has committed——— 

“Society! Ah, to be sure; you care for the opinions of society,” 
cries Danton, hastily. “Forgive me, Leah; I am a fool! At every 
moment I—I misjudge you, child! Now, the thing is, to get you out 
of this ‘imprudence’ without loss of time—throw Lord Stair, and 
every one else, as much off the scent as may be.” 

He walks on with her at a rapid pace down the Champs Elysées 
and across the Place de la Concorde, then turns into the Rue de 
Luxembourg, and, after a minute or so, bids Leah wait under the 
shadow of a porte cochére while he hails a fiacre. They are now at 
the corner of the Rue du Mont Thabor, not two hundred yards distant 
from Madame Bonchrétien’s house. “ And I can be of no further use, 
Miss Pascal,” says Danton, as he hands her into the carriage. “I am 
a quick walker, and will keep you in sight till you are safe home; 
but you are better without me than with me! Tell the driver to ring 
loudly, and do you yourself walk straight up into the drawing-room 
among them all. If you are questioned, you have been spending the 
evening with a friend—a dozen excuses will, I am sure, occur readily 
to you, in case”—even by the uncertain lamplight she can see the 
quiver of his lip— in case, after all, you find it convenient to disown 
your walk in the Champs Elysées. Good-night !” 

“Oh, Monsieur Danton! are we to part like this ?” 

She will make no money sacrifice for him. She is shivering with 
fear lest the paltry two hours’ happiness she has accorded him should 
be discovered. And yet to loze one iota of his regard is agony. If it 
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were. possible to have money, with all that money brings, and love, 
such as this man could give, safely hidden away, so that it should 
never shame her, yet lending meaning, colour, warmth, to the chill 
glitter of her lot! If one could unite heaven and earth, God and 
mammon, honest love and a dishonest, sordid marriage! Alas! what 
lives are wasted, what hearts broken, over this endeavour—this “ plas- 
tering together of the True and False, with vain intent to manu- 
facture therefrom the Plausible !” 

“T shall see you to-morrow, early, Monsieur Danton. Don’t make 
me pass an utterly miserable night by parting from me so coldly.” 

“ Coldly !” 

The driver, with folded arms, with stolidly unseeing face, sits on his 
box ; the passers-by are few. Danton and Leah are as much alone 
as though a hundred star-lit leagues lay between them and Paris. He 
takes both her hands in his, clasps them, and then. . . he hesitates 
for a moment, and lifts them abruptly to his lips. 

“T shall see you to-morrow evening, Leah ; not a moment earlier. 
Such a resolution as you have got to make will want four-and-twenty 
hours’ hard thinking, at least.” 

“ You will find me fixed as I am now,” she exclaims, carried for a 
second fairly out of herself. “ What would be the loss of friends—of the 
whole world to me? How can I ever be false to you after to-night r” 

“ And if you are ‘ false,’ as you call it, I forgive you, my poor little 
Leah! Remember, [ told you so beforehand. In being false to me, 
you will be true to all the substantial goods of this life.” 

“Except the greatest good of all,’ murmurs Leah, the tears glis- 
tening in her eyes, her features working with emotion. “If I had 
never known you, substantial goods, as you call them, might have 
satisfied me—not now.” 

So they part. Danton pays the coachman his fare, and directs 
him where to stop, in the Rue Castiglione ; and in two minutes’ time, 
Leah, like one awakening from a dream, finds herself ascending the 
familiar stairs of Madame Bonchrétien’s house. 

Now, if she can only contrive to reach the shelter of her own room 
unseen! Miss Smith, respectful of manner, coldly mistrustful of face, 
opened the porte cochtre to admit her, and has already returned to 
the salon. If Leah can but make her way, unnoticed, past the Argus 
eyes that haunt that dreadful first floor, she will be safe. But no 
such happy chance stands her friend. The salon door is open, and 
old Major Macnamurdo, busily mixing hot whisky and water at an 
end table, sees and speaks to her. ‘To shrink from notice, after this, 
were more hazardous than to confront it, Leah decides, quickly ; and 
with Lord Stair safely out of the house, what danger is there, in fact, 
for her to dread? She throws back her veil; calls up one of the 
smiles of command in which, as we know, she is a proficient, and 
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answering Major Macnamurdo’s remark with a jest, passes on into the 
salon. 


Lord Stair himself stands before the fireplace. 


Cuapter XIII. 
M. DANTON’S WIFE. 


Lorp Srarr stands calm and imperturbable, just as Leah saw him 
half an hour ago at the Café Chantant, in the Elysées ; the only out- 
ward difference being that he holds a tumbler of whisky-and-water, 
instead of the little pink concert programme, in his hand. 

From October till May, it is a received usage in the Bonchrétien 
establishment that the boarders shall partake of a mixture pleasantly 
called by Madame punch Anglais on Sunday evening. It was 
Madame herself, I believe, who, in a genial mood, instituted this con- 
viviality, on account of “ces messieurs” dining earlier to attend the 
services of their faith ; every glass of spirits being charged as an extra 
in “ces messieurs’” weekly bills. As Leah enters, Mr. Pettingall, 
the Comtesse, and Mrs. Amiral Tomson are drinking their punch, 
with gusto, before the fire; with the thermometer at eighty, Désiré 
builds the after-dinner fire, high as ever: Lord Stair sips, or goes 
through the form of sipping his. And Leah’s soul prophesies evil on 
the spot. Lord Stair is not poisoning himself on Madame’s Sunday 
whisky—is not keeping up Sunday conversation with Mr. Pettingall 
—for nothing. 

She throws back her veil, loosens her shawl, and, with her heart 
beating till she can hear its beats, walks in amidst them all, as 
steadily as she will walk up the church on her father’s arm next 
Wednesday. You will not find one woman in a thousand but pos- 
sesses this kind of courage, as useful, perhaps, in its lowly way, as 
the fine animal contempt of danger that enables men to face sunk 
fences and five-barred gates in the pursuit of foxes, or mitrailleuses and 
Martini rifles in the quest of glory. Lord Stair fixes his eyes—when 
he is extraordinarily in earnest, Lord Stair’s eyes lose all their obliquity 
—full upon her face, and Leah returns the look, unflinchingly. 

“You have been out—to church, of course?” he remarks, pushing 
up a chair for her, an odd sort of marked gallantry in his manner. 

“T have been out, but not to church, Lord Stair,” returns Leah, 
with composure. ‘“‘ Evening church is a work of supererogation quite 
out of my line.” 

“Tt is deeply to be regretted,” says old Mr. Pettingall, sanctimo- 
niously—* thank you, Macnamurdo; you may mix me another half- 
glass, with rather less water this time—deeply to be regretted that 
the English residents in Paris avail themselves so little of the ap- 
pointed observances of their church. I may say that it is a pity the 
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English residents in Paris put aside so many of the other observances 
which in our own Protestant country are enforced !” 

Lord Stair, on the deliverance of this little homily, coughs into 
his hand and looks moral. Mrs. Amiral Tomson and the Comtesse 
shake their heads, with meaning, and give each aside glance at Miss 
Pascal. It is evident, Leah sees, that public opinion—the cameleon 
public opinion of a boarding-house—is against her. Not a soul 
amongst them, unless it be Lord Stair, can know anything definite 
about herself and Danton. But suspicion-germs, like those of other 
diseases, float in the air, imperceptible to sight or touch, yet fulfilling 
their deadly office only too surely. Désiré knows that M. Danton 
visited the chamber of la petite, Mademoiselle being present; Rose, 
the chambermaid, knows that the rooms of the young ladies were 
vacant during the afternoon, and that music and voices were heard 
from the salon of M. Danton; Miss Smith, silent as the tomb, but 
still a woman, knows that Leah Pascal and M. Danton left the house 
in each other’s company at ten o'clock, and that Leah Pascal returned 
alone at midnight. 

With such materials in existence, how should suspicion not be 
rife? And how should suspicion, once engendered, be other than 
rancorous? The legitimate lover a millionaire, the unlawful one a 
pauper! Could infidelity blacker to Christian eyes be conceived of 
than this upon whose brink Leah Pascal stands ? 

Mr. Pettingall delivers his homily; Lord Stair coughs into his 
hand and looks moral; the glances of the old ladies are in them- 
selves a whole concordance. Leah’s courage waxes faint. And twenty 
minutes ago she was ready to brave the world, wished there were 
more worlds than one to brave, for Danton’s sake! 

The entrance of Colonel Pascal causes a momentary diversion of 
interest. The Prince Charming returns in excellent spirits from his 
club, where, indeed, every one, save his future son-in-law, has smiled 
upon him. With a daughter on the eve of realizing a hundred 
thousand pounds, ’tis surprising how genial even club acquaintance 
will become, men who a month before never could recollect one’s 
name for twenty-four hours at a stretch! Just in time for a glass 
of Madame’s punch. Well, this is better luck than he deserved. 
Seeing no light in the entrance hall, he half feared to find the salon 
deserted. “How are you, my dear Mrs. Tomson? Macnamurdo, 
your rheumatism better, I hope. What, Leah, in the drawing-room 
still? Then my poor little pet up-stairs is better than Chamber- 
layne’s accounts lead me to fear. I need scarcely make the inquiry.” 

“ Little Deborah has passed a quiet evening, I thank you, Colonel,” 
remarks Miss Smith, in her chill monotone. “I have been sitting 
since tea-time at Deborah’s side. The child has scarcely stirred.” 

Miss Smith—one enemy more than she counted on! 
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Leah’s cold fingers clasp each other tighter. Oh, if Danton were 
but here! With him, she almost feels that it would be a relief to 
stand up boldly, and, facing them all, tell the truth. Without hin— 
well, if falsehood be necessary, she feels that she can tell that, too; 
better without him, probably, than in his presence. 

“ And—and you, Leah?” says Colonel Pascal, turning to his 
daughter. “ Ah, I see, you have been spending the evening out. At 
Rosina Sherrington’s, of course ?” 

Rosina Sherrington is Leah’s one young lady friend in Paris, her 
prospective chief bridesmaid. They meet daily for conferences on 
wreaths, veils, flounces, and favours; they kiss when they part and 
meet, love, detest, confide in, and betray each other by turns. As the 
future course of Leah’s life will run widely apart from Miss Sher- 
rington’s, I may be brief in speaking of her. 

“You have spent the evening with Rosina?” repeats Colonel 
Pascal, a little tartly. Has not Jack, between every change from 
gin-and-potash to brandy-and-soda, been growling fiercely about Leah’s 
‘cursed caprice” of the afternoon? ‘And yet, when Chamberlayne 
called, I understand, Deb was too sick for you to see him !” 

Leah makes no answer. She is not indisposed towards falsehood, 
on a large and saving scale: to tell paltry untruths that to-morrow 
may expose is not the sort of weakness to which she is prone. She 
makes no answer; her father eyes her more sharply ; all the suspi- 
cious old faces round the fire eye her more sharply. Quietly and 
natnrally, Lord Stair steps in to the rescue. 

“ Chamberlayne has to learn the grand lesson life teaches all of us 
—that a woman’s will is never to be questioned. A lover! Why, 
my dear fellow”—he is addressing himself to Colonel Pascal—* a 
pretty woman may have a lover any day. But a friend, a dear, de- 
tested female friend to discuss next Wednesday’s toilettes with! What 
chance has Chamberlayne—has any man—against a rival like that?” 

The good humour returns to Colonel Pascal’s face; it is the first 
time in this mortal life he has been called “ my dear fellow” by a 
Viscount, and Leah breathes once more. She is saved; and, in 
spite of herself, her eyes give a quick look of gratitude at Lord Stair. 
Friend or enemy, Lord Stair, it is evident, means to play his game 
like a gentleman, will keep her counsel, and his own, at least until 
war be openly declared between them. 

But though the danger as regards Leah be tided over, public feeling 
is still at white heat against Danton. I have before said that this 
out-at-elbows medical student is no favourite with what may be called 
the titled people of the house. Mrs. Amiral Tomson, Madame la 
Comtesse de Miramion, Churchwarden Pettingall (erewhile fraudulent 
banker’s clerk), all dislike him with the bitter dislike such male souls 
know towards everything in human nature that is beyond their 
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comprehension. A man who has abandoned the Church of England, and 
a family living in the Church of England, who attends sick theatre 
people for nothing, who smokes cigarettes in the salon, sings French 
love songs on Sunday, wears threadbare coats, and gives away his 
money like a prince. . . . What should these good old Pharisees feel 
but horror against a reprobate so utterly outside the pale of their 
salvation ! 

“IT remarked that M. Danton dined at home to-day,” says the 
Comtesse, dexterously choosing a quiet moment for the insertion of 
her pin-point. “It is not often we are favoured with M. Danton’s 
society on a Sunday.” 

“I wish we had more of his society at all times,” says Lord Stair. 
“JT am sure there are very excellent qualities in M. Danton, if one 
could only get to know him better.” 

Never was the damnation of faint praise more effectual. Every- 
body gives a shake of the head and looks dubious ; even Miss Smith 
coughs mournfully. Old Major Macnamurdo, meekest, least malicious 
of mankind, observes that he has long held one opinion on the 
subject, which is—that M. Danton is his own enemy. Major Macna- 
murdo would not mind telling the young man the same thing to his 
face—his own worst enemy. 

“Whenever other excuses are wanting for the palliation of error, we 
are accustomed to hear the same sophistry advanced.” Thus speaks 
Mr. Pettingall, in his biggest didactics. ‘ Unfortunately, sir, when a 
man is his own enemy, he is the enemy, nine times out of ten, of 
society at large, and of those laws—ahem !—those fundamental moral 
laws by which society is held together, and the welfare of its members 
generally secured.” 

There is a little pause, as when a preacher comes to “Thirdly ” in 
his sermon. Then, “I have never,” Lord Stair remarks—“ pardon 
me if I seem to differ from you, Mr. Pettingall—but I have never 
really heard of any authentic instance in which M. Danton has trans- 
gressed the Decalogue. I respect the absent too much,” adds Lord 
Stair, “to defend them. Still, I am an enemy to vague accusations. 
With what particular sin is M. Danton charged ?” 

“It might be more appropriate to ask, with what is M. Danton not 
charged ?” Mr. Pettingall here lowers his voice, in deference, it may 
be assumed, to Leah’s youth and innocence. ‘“ Why, you, yourself, 
my lord, must have seen the class of persons with whom he unblush- 
ingly appears in public.” Oh, Mr. Pettingall! With what class of 
persons does my lord appear, in public and otherwise—unblushingly 
always? “I regret to have to say these things in our good Miss 
Smith’s presence, but both she and our worthy Madame are aware of 
my views on this point. M. Danton is not a person whose moral 
character will bear investigation.” 

VoL. XLII. x 
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The tone of Mr. Pettingall’s voice, the whole expression of his face, 
betray the scandal-monger possessed of a secret—the scandal-monger 
possessed of a secret that his soul burns to divulge! 

“T have never analysed the cause of my feelings,” remarks Colonel 
Pascal, pulling dowa one long whisker until he can inspect its quality 
out of the corner of his eyes, “ but from the first moment Monsieur— 
um—ah—Danton and I met, we—well, we did not love each other. 
A case simply of Mr. Fell, I suppose. Elective antipathy, don’t they 
call it ?” 

‘And yet he really is gifted,” simpers the little old Comtesse. “I 
declare that ut de poitrine makes me forget all my prejudices—and I 
am very prejudiced. A man who outrages the bienséances as M. 
Danton does, is a source of constant trial to one’s nerves.” 

“ A pity he don’t display his talents on the stage, the proper place 
for them,” remarks Mrs. Amiral Tomson, in her grand bassoon. “I 
heard him bravowraring as I put on my bonnet this afternoon, and I 
could not help thinking, on a Sunday especially, the performance was 
rather theatrical for a house like this—a house that advertises a Pro- 
testant partner in ‘ Bradshaw!’ What do you say, Miss Pascal ?” 

“T say,” cries Leah, raising her eyes with a sudden glitter in their 
yellow depths, “that I abhor the practice of stabbing in the dark, and 
despise the assassins who practise it! Accuse M. Danton of any sin, 
any crime you like, all of you; but do it openly, when he is present. 
Give him a chance of self-defence.” 

“ You speak warmly, young lady,” says old Mr. Pettingall ; but he 
does not look at her. He stands, his back to the fireplace, his 
face upturned to Madame’s grand gilt-and-plaster chandelier. “It is, 
however, possible to understand—it is really quite possible to under- 
stand how a person like this M. Danton may exercise an influence 
over young and imaginative minds. The more reason, perhaps ”—this 
as in half-solilogay—* why it becomes a duty to let him be known, 
henceforth, under his true colours.” 

Miss Smith, who up to the present moment has remained silent and 
downcast, now jumps up from her chair. “I should be glad if you 
will say nothing further against M. Danton, sir. His private life, we 
know, has been unfortunate, but through no crime of his. M. Danton 
is the friend of all who ever need help. You, who have lived here so 
long, Mr. Pettingall, must know that as well I do. His purse, his 
time, are at the call of every distressed English person in Paris, of 
every beggar in the street. But for us—for Madame Bonchrétien 
and me—he would leave himself without a sou in the world, without 
a coat to wear. M. Danton is the most noble, the most 
generous ’—— 

Miss Smith stops short, with a moistened forehead, with quivering 
lips. After all, the right kind of woman’s heart beats in cette pauvre 
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Smeet’s breast! Traduce her friend, and you will see of what 
materials she is made. Bonchrétien never speaks ill of any client ; 
but then she never offends one. Miss Smith would quarrel with the 
whole connection of the house sooner than listen quietly to a word in 
dispraise of Danton. 

“Tt is not to be supposed that M. Danton is devoid of every good 
quality.” But it is evident from Mr. Pettingall’s tone that he makes 
this Christian admission under protest. “That he enjoys the esteem 
of Madame and yourself, Miss Smith, says much—for your own ex- 
cellent hearts, at least. And I am quite ready to admit that he 
possesses the showy habit of indiscriminate almsgiving, wrongly 
termed charity. Unhappily, my dear Madame, we know—all experi- 
ence teaches us—that habits of this kind may exist in the same 
individual, side by side with the very gravest social laxity. Every 
one present is not aware probably, ahem—ah !”—— 

How he enjoys his task ; how lovingly, lingeringly, the words cling 
to his lips. 

“All the members of our little circle are not aware, probably, of 
the lamentable circumstances of M. Danton’s private life ?” 

“I think most of us know to what you allude, sir,” says Miss 
Smith. “'To Madame Bonchrétien and myself M. Danton has never 
made a secret of his misfortunes.” 

“But from society at large he keeps them hidden dark enough !” 
cries Mrs. Tomson. ‘“ However, we will have no more of these 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. Mr. Pettingall, by my advice, is going to 
make the truth known publicly. You received a letter, Mr. Pettingall, 
some few weeks ago ?” 

“From the hand ofan unknown female in London.” Mr. Pettingall 
drops his voice to the proper regulation pitch of malice, and gene- 
ral attention grows profound. Even Lord Stair (who knows the 
whole story beforehand), even Colonel Pascal condescend to become 
interested. 

“A letter from an unknown female, addressed to the clergyman or 
churchwardens of our Protestant church, and calling on them in the 
interests of humanity to ascertain if a person named Eugene Danton 
was still living, or could be traced, in Paris. Mysterious, inscrutable 
are the ways of Providence,” adds old Tartuffe, with stereotyped pious 
uplifting of the eyebrows. “Not only was the person sought to be 
traced—Eugene Danton and myself resided, as you all know, under the 
same roof !” 

“ And the letter was from one of M. Danton’s old loves, of course ?” 
suggests Lord Stair, cheerfully. “The Nemesis of some fatal grande 
passion. Ah, Miss Pascal, when you are ten years older, you will 
know more about that subject than you do now.” 

Leah is sitting rigid and silent; her face pale, but absolutely, 

x 2 
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unnaturally compozed ; not a movement of her hands, not a quiver of 
lip or eyelid betraying her. 

At Lord Stair’s remark she looks up with a smile. “When I am 
ten years older I shall probably think, as I do now, Lord Stair, that 
grandes passions and everything belonging to them are a mistake. 
That kind of Nemesis, at all events, is not likely to trouble me.” 

“The writer of the letter,” proceeds Mr. Pettingall, “was a woman 
who had the most sacred of all claims upon M. Danton, and who, it 
seems, evinced sufficient Christian spirit to desire a reconciliation with 
him. Had it not been so I should have stirred no further in the 
matter. As regards the truth of what she stated—you, Miss Smith, 
and Madame Bonchrétien, were present when I placed the communi- 
cation in M. Danton’s hands. You are aware that he did not attempt 
to deny the validity of the writer’s claim upon him ?” 

“M. Danton denied nothing,” exclaims poor little Smith. “He 
started for London that same night, as you must well remember, sir.” 

“And, we may presume, found the person of whom he was in 
search ? M. Danton has volunteered no confidence to me since his 
return, and I really do not feel sufficiently intimate with him to solicit 
ik” 

“Yes, he found her.” And now Miss Smith keeps her eyes steadily 
fixed on Leah Pascal. She would go through fire and water to 
gratify the smallest whim of Danton’s, but does not flinch from 
striking a death-blow at Danton’s love. “On the first evening of his 
return, M. Danton told me thus much, and gave me leave, if there 
were need, to repeat it. He found the person who desired reconcilia- 
tion with him in London. And she was well.” 

“ And the person was ?” Lord Stair asks the question, yet he 
turns away from Leah as he does so. He is cruel, but with a man’s, 
not a woman's cruelty, and shrinks from looking upon the girl's 
blanched face. ‘ You may as well let us have the story in its in- 
tegrity, Mr. Pettingall. The mysterious lady who sought reconcilia- 
tion with M. Danton was —— ?” 

“M. Danton’s wife, my lord.” , 








Juconstancy. 


True changes all things. One short year 
Hath pass‘d, sweet Isabel, since here 

We parted. I ador’d thee then: 

And now—how do we meet again? 

I do not see as I have seen, 

Or thou art not as thou hast been. 
Thine eye is of a colder blue— 

Thy cheek is of a soberer hue— 

The music from thy lip is gone— 

Thy harp has lost its heavenly tone; 
That snow-white breast, where others find 
An emblem of thy spotless mind, 
Contrasted with thy nut-brown hair, 
Appears no longer even fair. 

Why is thy witchery past for me? 

The world sees no decline in thee. 

Is it less soft—thy silvery voice— 

Than when it bade my soul rejoice ? 
Less fair thy form, than when my lays 
Would breathe its charms in brighter days ? 
Alas! thou art as lovely now! 


This heart is alter’d—and not thou. 


B. 
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Denvenuto Cellini. 


By tHe Avutuor oF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 
> 


One of the most valuable autobiographies extant, and probably the 
most truthful, is that of Benvenuto Cellini. It has a simplicity, 
an unconscious truthfulness, an absence of striving for effect, that at 
once impresses the reader with a sense of genuineness. It frankly 
relates the story of his life, of his good deeds and his ill-deeds; 
it confesses to assassination with a naiveté and shamelessness purely 
Italian; it is equally candid concerning all other faults and vices. 
It depicts him asa man neither better nor worse than his fellows ; one 
who was fearlessly independent, and who cared as little for the 
opinion of posterity as he did for that of his contemporaries, whether 
pope, king, or cardinal; as one possessing the courage of his age and 
nation, that is to say, he would fight bravely when compelled, but he 
preferred the dagger to the sword ; of vanity it shows us he had not 
a little, but it was the vanity of the craftsman, not the man, and 
how justifiable that vanity was, the world has pronounced with 
universal acclaim, and will continue to do so, while time shall spare 
a remnant of his wonderful workmanship.; 

The parents of Benvenuto Cellini were both citizens of Florence; 
his ancestors were lords of considerable domains in the valley of 
Ambra. His grandfather, Andrea Cellini, was an architect; his 
father, Giovanni, was a man of great talent—he was an engineer, the 
first worker in ivory and the first constructor of musical instruments 
of his time ; he was also a most excellent performer upon the flute and 
viol, of which and of all kinds of music he was passionately fond. 

Giovanni and his wife had been married eighteen years before a 
child was born to them; then, to their disappointment, it was a girl ; 
but on All Saints’ day in the year 1500 the lady was again brought 
to bed, this time of a boy. It had somehow run in her head that 
this second child would also be a girl, consequently the joy of the 
father was all the greater when the good news was told him. 
“Lord, [thank Thee from the bottom of my heart for this present, 
which is very dear and welcome to me,” he cried piously. When 
he was asked what name the boy should be given, no other answer 
could be obtained from him than “ He is welcome!” And so he 
was christened Benvenuto (Welcome). 

Giovanni set his mind upon making his son a great musician, and 
taught him at a very tender age to sing, and play upon the flute; but 
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Benvenuto, whose taste inclined to drawing and artistic work, 
conceived an insuperable aversion to music. At fifteen, much 
against his father’s will, he engaged himself to a goldsmith of 
Florence, to learn the art, and in a few months, so eager and diligent 
was he, that his work rivalled that of his master’s best workmen. 

To understand and appreciate the man, his condition and his 
labours, we must pause for a moment to consider the age in which 
he lived. Over ‘the whole of Europe the dark night of the middle 
ages was slowly melting into morning, and the human mind was 
awakening fresh and vigorous from its sleep of centuries. But while 
France and England were only in the dawn, Italy—which, to quote 
Macaulay’s splendid image, had known only the nights of an Arctic 
summer, the dawn beginning to reappear before the last reflection 
of the preceding sunset had faded from the horizon—was in the full 
meridian splendour. The languages of the West, although Chaucer, 
Rabelais, and Montaigne had done something towards forming and 
fixing them, were still crude and half barbarous; but the Italian 
had already attained its highest development; Petrarch, Dante, 
and Boccaccio had long since passed away. Ariosto and Machiavelli 
were in the fulness of their fame. In painting, sculpture, and all 
branches of fine art manufacture, the French and English were mere 
barbarians. In freedom and government they were equally behind ; 
feudalism was still all powerful in the one, while in the other it was 
giving way, only to be superseded by the absolutism of the last two 
Henrys; the burgher class was only on the threshold of its 
independence and future power, while the condition of the class 
beneath it was little removed from serfdom; coarse, uninventive, 
barbarously ignorant, the productions of the workmen were of the 
rudest and most elementary kind. In Italy, Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, and a host of other great artists were 
in the zenith of their genius. In the free states the middle classes 
had risen to the highest power; while the artificers were strong in 
guilds and municipalities. 

Of all the Italian states, Florence stood pre-eminent in the freedom 
of her institutions, the enlightenment of her citizens, and the 
splendour of her art collections. No person who was not a member 
of a merchant or trade guild was eligible to a public office; thus the 
nobles were excluded from all power in the state unless they took 
upon themselves the condition of artisans. Lorenzo de’Medici, who 
had spent vast sums in collecting such manuscripts and specimens 
of classic art as medieval barbarism had spared, in founding 
libraries, and in supporting rising genius, in order to cultivate the 
taste of Florentine artists and workmen, had freely thrown his 
splendid collections open to all, and established in his gardens, which 
were filled with statuary and some of the finest models of antiquity, 
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a school of instruction in the fine arts. This noble patron, who 
so well-deserved the cognomen of the “ Magnificent,” gave equal 
encouragement to the more mechanical professions, such as the con- 
struction of mosaics, engraving on gems, and the manipulation of 
the precious metals; and the goldsmith’s art, even while Cellini was 
a youth, had attained a high degree of perfection, but it was reserved 
to him to carry it to a height which his successors will never surpass, 
and have not yet even approached. 

Benvenuto was scarcely sixteen when he was banished from 
his native city for six months, on account of an affray. He 
passed his short exile at Siena, working hard at his calling, and 
already deriving from it considerable emolument. After a time he 
visited Rome, but soon returned to Florence, where he remained for 
two years, until a second and more serious affair obliged him to fly 
from the city. Envy of his surpassing ability had created for him 
among his craft many enemies, who frequently annoyed and insulted 
him. Benvenuto, being of a fierce and passionate temper, was not 
slow to resent these injuries, and one day he struck a certain Gherardo 
Guasconti so violent a blow upon the temple that he fell down for 
dead. For this he was summoned before the Council of Eight, and 
fined four bushels of meal. Feeling himself to be very hardly used, 
and still further exasperated by the refusal of a relative, who was 
under deep obligations to his family, to be bail for him, he fell into a 
violent fury, rushed out of the court and away to his workshop, seized 
upon a dagger, and, running to the house of Gherardo, stabbed him 
as he sat at the table; fortunately the weapon pierced only the clothes 
without even touching the skin. “Seeing,” to quote his own words, 
“that none of my adversaries stood upon the defensive, and that 
Gherardo lay stretched upon the ground like a corpse, I scorned to 
meddle with them, but ran downstairs like a madman. When I 
reached the street I found the rest of the family, about a dozen in 
number, ready to attack me. One held a ball of iron, another a thick 
iron tube, another a hammer, while others had cudgels. Rushing 
amongst them like a mad bull, I threw down four or five, and fell to 
the ground with them, now aiming my dagger at one, now at another. 
Those who continued standing exerted themselves to the utmost, 
belabouring me with their hammers and cudgels, but I neither 
received nor did any harm. I lost nothing but my cap, which fell 
into the hands of some of my adversaries, who at first had fled. 
Being assured it was only my cap, each of them struck it with his 
weapon ; but upon looking about for the wounded and slain, it appeared 
that none of them had sustained any injury.” 

The magistrates fulminated the most terrible edicts against the 
delinquent or any person that should harbour him, but he escaped 
in the disguise of a monk, and made his way to Rome. Here 
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he cultivated his artistic taste by copying and studying the works of 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, and his skill as a goldsmith secured 
him the most munificent recognition and patronage. Among other 
great people whom he attracted by the extraordinary beauty of his 
designs and workmanship, which drove every goldsmith of Rome to 
despair, was an immensely rich Spanish prelate, the Bishop of Sala- 
manca, who employed him to make a massive silver vase to hoid water. 
Night and day he worked upon this, determining that it should be a 
chef-d’ceuvre, and at the end of three months the task was completed. 
It was adorned with all kinds of figures of flowers, foliage, and 
animals, and was altogether a miracle of beauty. But the imperious 
churchman considered that the work should have been done more 
quickly, and vowed that he would be as slow in paying as the artist 
had been in finishing. Benvenuto was exceedingly mortified at this, 
as he had expended nearly all his means upon the materials. Shortly 
afterwards, however, accident gave him a means of retaliation, which 
his daring and determined temper made no scruple to seize upon. 
One day a gentleman, while examining the vase, broke the delicate 
spring of the handle; it was sent away with all expedition to Cellini, 
in order that the injury might be repaired before the Bishop could 
discover it. But when the servant returned to take it back he received 
. for answer, “Go tell your master it shall not be taken out of my shop 
till I am paid for my trouble.” In vain did the man bully, beg, 
pray ; Cellini was firm. With threats and imprecations he departed 
at last, but only to return soon afterwards with a crowd of Spaniards, 
whom he ordered to break open the shop; but Cellini, pointing the 
muzzle of a fusil at them, swore that he would shoot the first who 
approached. The disturbance attracted the passers-by, and the 
gallant goldsmith soon had some stout partisans by his side. The 
Spaniards fled, and were obliged to confess all to their master The 
Bishop, in a towering passion, ordered one of them to go back and tell 
Cellini that, if he did not instantly give up the vase, he would leave no 
part of him whole except his ears, but if he brought it without delay his 
demands should be satisfied. Undaunted by these menaces, the gold- 
smith, arming himself with dagger and coat of mail, and followed by 
an apprentice bearing the vase, repaired to the Bishop’s house. After 
passing through a long line of frowning domestics he entered the 
presence “of this renowned prelate, who,” he says, “ uttered the most 
priest-like, Spaniard-like words I ever heard. All this time I never 
once looked at him, or so much as answered a single word, at which 
his lordship discovered more resentment than ever, and having 
ordered pen, ink, and paper, desired me to write a receipt. I then 
looked him full in the face, and told him I would readily do so after I 
had received my money. The haughty Bishop was then more exas- 
perated than ever; but in fine, after a great deal of scolding and 
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hectoring, I was paid, and having written an acquittance, left the 
place in high spirits.” 

When the affair was reported to Pope Clement, he was highly 
delighted, and said publicly that he approved of Cellini’s behaviour ; 
upon which the Bishop, finding himself in the wrong, declared his 
intention of employing Benvenuto in all commissions of importance. 
“Tf he does, I shall insist upon being paid beforehand,” was the 
stout reply. The story was of course circulated all over Rome, and 
enormously increased Cellini’s business, one rich prelate giving orders 
that constant employment should be found for him. 

Far, however, from resting content with what he had already 
achieved, he was ever eager to extend his knowledge of art, to 
study the collateral branches of his craft, and he now applied him- 
self to seal-engraving and enamelling. “The art of enamelling is 
extremely difficult,” he says. “ Nevertheless, I applied myself to it 
with the greatest ardour, and though I found it very hard to be 
acquired, such was the pleasure I took in learning it that its greatest 
difficulties appeared delightful to me.” Some damaskeened Turkish 
daggers coming in his way he, with his usual enthusiasm, set about 
learning the art of damaskeening, and mastered it ina very short time, 
and so as to excel his models. 

His artistic career was presently interrupted by the plague, of which 
he nearly died, and soon afterwards by the siege of Rome.* He now 
proved himself to be as brave and skilful a soldier as he was excellent 
as an artist. He was desired to raise a company of fifty men to 
guard the house of Colonna, one of the great Roman nobles. While 
upon the walls during the assault he tells us that he shot no less a 
person than the commander of the enemy’s forces, the Constable de 
Bourbon. Upon the taking of the city, the Pope and his soldiers 
retired to the Castle of St. Angelo, and here again Cellini as an artillery- 
man did great execution among the besiegers. “My drawing,” he 
says, “my elegant studies, and my taste for music, all vanished before 
this butchering business.” The Pope was now reduced to such 
extremities that he was compelled to employ him to melt down the 
gold setting of his regalia, which weighed one hundred pounds, con- 
cealing the jewels, sewn into the lining of his dress, about his own 
august person. 

As soon as terms were concluded with the imperialists, Benvenuto 
paid a visit to his father; but the plague raging at the time in 


* In 1526, after the liberation of Francis the First from his captivity 
and the renewal of the war between him and Charles the Fifth, the Pope, 
who had hitherto been on the side of Germany, went over to France, upon 
which Rome was besieged by the Imperialists under Charles de Bourbon, 
who had transferred his services from his legitimate sovereign to the 
Emperor. 
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Florence, he made but a short stay, journeying on to Mantua; there 
he remained only four months, conceiving a disgust for the place on 
account of an attack of ague. He returned to Florence to find that 
his father had fallen a victim to the pestilence. His brother and 
sister, however, prevailed upon him to remain with them for a little 
time. 

He was now employed by a certain gentleman to make a golden 
medal to be worn in the hat, the design of which was the figure of 
Hercules tearing asunder the jaws of the lion. While engaged upon 
it, he was visited by Michael Angelo. “My manner of working was 
entirely new to the divine Michael Angelo,” he says, “so that he 
praised me to such a degree that I conceived the strongest inclination 
to do something extraordinary. But as I had no other employ than 
setting jewels, though I could not earn more money in any other 
branch, I was not yet satisfied, but wished to be concerned in business 
of more consequence.” About the same time one Federigo Ginori 
wishing to have a medal representing Atlas with the world upon his 
shoulders, requested Michael Angelo to draw him the design. “Go to 
a young jeweller whose name is Benvenuto,” said the great artist, 
“he will serve you as well as you could wish; yet that you may not 
think I shun so slight a trouble, I will sketch you a design, and speak 
to Benvenuto to draw you another, and take the better of the two for 
your model.” Federigo followed these instructions, and Benvenuto’s 
model obtained the preference. His design was “ a figure engraved upon 
a thin plate, supporting on its shoulders the heavens, represented by a 
ball of crystal, on which was cut the zodiac, with a field of lapis 
lazuli.” This anecdote will show the high estimation in which his 
genius was held even at that time. 

The Pope declared war against Florence, and invited him to return 
to Rome, as he wished to employ him upon affairs of the greatest im- 
portance. The invitation was sent through a friend, who strongly advised 
him “to drop all other projects, and not join with a pack of senseless 
rebels against his Holiness.” After a little hesitation, Benvenuto, 
who throughout his life seems to have had a keen eye for his personal 
interests, although he had been already commanded to take arms for 
the defence of his native city, secretly departed for Rome. 

The great work upon which the Pontiff employed him was a button for 
the pontifical cope; it was to be round, in the form of a large trencher, 
and half, or one-third, of a cubit wide. Several other artists presented 
designs for the work, but Benvenuto’s was incomparably superior to all. 
He thus describes it: “I had laid the finest diamond exactly in the 
middle of the work, and over it I had represented God the Father, 
sitting in an easy attitude; His right hand was raised in blessing. 
Under it I had drawn three little boys, who supported it with their 
arms raised aloft. One of these boys, who stood in the middle, was 
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in fullythe other two in half-relievo. Round it were several other 
figures of boys, placed amongst other glittering jewels. The re- 
mainder of God the Father was covered with a mantle, which waved 
in the wind, from whence issued several figures of boys, with other 
striking ornaments most beautiful to behold.” * 

The Pope now conferred great favours upon him, and among 
others made him Stamp Master of the Mint, in which capacity 
he executed several beautiful coins. 

The next anecdote is less pleasing. His brother having been killed 
in a fray, a restless desire for revenge upon his slayer took possession 
of him. “Perceiving,” he says, “that my solicitude and anxious 
desire for revenge deprived me both of sleep and appetite, and threw 
me into a lingering disorder, and not regarding the baseness of the 
undertaking, one evening I prepared to put an end to my inquietude. 
The musketeer (he who had killed his brother) lived hard by a place 
called the Torre Sanguigna. Just after sunset, about eight o'clock, as 
this musketeer stood at his door with his sword in his hand, when he 
had finished supper, I with great address came close to him with a 
long dagger, and gave him a violent back-handed stroke, which I had 
aimed at his neck. He instantly turned round, and the blow falling 
directly upon his left shoulder, broke the whole bone of it, upon which 
he dropped his sword, quite overcome by the pain, and took to his 
heels. I pursued, and in four steps came up with him, when raising 
the dagger over his head, which he lowered down, I hit him exactly 
upon the nape of the neck. The weapon penetrated so deep, that 
though I made a great effort to recover it, I found it impossible ; for 
at this instant there issued out of Antia’s house four soldiers with 
their drawn swords, so that I was obliged to draw mine also in my 
own defence.” He takes shelter in the Palace of the Duke Alessandro. 
“ He was more ready to protect me,” he continues, “as the soldiers 
who had interrupted me related the whole affair as it happened, men- 
tioning the great difficulty with which they had drawn the dagger 
out of the neck of the wounded person, who was entirely unknown to 
them. But Giovanni Bandini, happening to pass that way, told them 
that the dagger belonged to him, and he had lent it to Benvenuto, 
who wanted to revenge the death of his brother. The soldiers ex- 
pressed great concern at their having interposed, though I had taken 
my revenge to the full.” 

After a lapse of eight days, the Pope sends him word by one of the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber that he knows all that has happened, 
that his Holiness is very much his friend, and desires him to go on 
with his business without giving himself any uneasiness. When he 


* This button is still preserved in the Castle of St. Angelo, and is still 
used upon great feast days. 
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first enters the Pontiff’s presence, he is received with angry 
looks, but when he shows him the work he has been doing his 
face clears, and he says: “Now you have recovered your health, 
Benvenuto, take care of yourself.” “I understood his meaning, and 
told him I should not neglect his advice.” 

This story is an admirable illustration of the manners and morals 
of the Italy of the sixteenth century, not more so in its incidents than 
in the naive, unconscious tone in which it is narrated. 

As a matter of course the high favour he enjoyed at Court created 
numerous enemies, who endeavoured to ruin him by various slanderous 
accusations. Once he was accused of seeking to appropriate jewels 
entrusted to him for setting, at another of issuing false coins, both 
of which slanders he triumphantly rebutted. Notwithstanding, however, 
he did not consider himself rewarded according to his abilities, and 
was much chagrined at a post he had solicited being given to another. 

Here is an anecdote which powerfully illustrates the sturdy 
courage and independence of the man’s character. The Po 
ordered him to design and make a very splendid chalice, but failed 
to provide the funds necessary for the material, which was to be of 
gold. Going abroad about this time to Bologna, he left word with the 
Cardinal Salviati, whom he appointed legate during his absence, 
that Benvenuto was to be hurried on with the work. “The stupid 
Cardinal,” to quote the artist’s own words, “ sent to me in about eight 
days, ordering me to bring my work with me; but I went to him 
without it. As soon as I came into his presence, he said to me, 
‘Where is this fantastical work of yours? Have you finished it” 
I answered, ‘ Most reverend sir, I have not finished my fantastical 
work, as you are pleased to call it, nor can I do so unless you give 
me wherewithal to enable me. Scarcely had I uttered these words, 
when the Cardinal, whose physiognomy was more like that of an ass 
than a human creature, began to look more hideous than before, and 
immediately proceeding to abusive language, said: ‘I'll confine you 
on board a galley, and then you will be glad to finish the work.’ As 
I had a brute to deal with, I used the language proper on the occasion, 
which was as follows: ‘My lord, when I shall be guilty of crimes 
deserving the galleys, then you may send me thither; but for such 
an offence as mine I am not afraid. Nay, I will tell you more. On 
account of this ill-treatment I will not finish the work at all, so send 
no more for me, for I will not come, unless I am dragged hither by 
the city guards.’ The foolish Cardinal then tried by fair means to 
persuade me to go on with the work ,in hand, and to bring what I 
had done for him to examine. In answer to all his persuasions I 
said, ‘Tell his Holiness to send me the materials, if he would have 
me finish this fantastical work.’ Nor would I give him any other 
answer, insomuch that, despairing of success, he at last ceased to 
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trouble me with his importunities.” The Cardinal fails not to represent 
the matter in the worst possible light to the Pope, and when his 
Holiness returns, he sends for the recalcitrant artist, who, to still 
further delay the work, has been for some time previously suffering from 
a complaint in the eyes which has almost deprived him of sight. The 
scene which follows between him and the Pope is wonderfully suggestive. 

“ As soon as I appeared before him, he said to me, with many un- 
becoming words, “ Let me see that work of yours; is it finished ?” 
Upon my producing it, he flew into a more violent passion than 
before, and said: ‘ As there is truth in God, I assure you, since you 
value no living soul, that if a regard for decency did not prevent me 
I would order both you and your work to be thrown out of window. 
Seeing the Pope thus transformed into a savage beast, I was for quitting 
his presence directly ; and as he continued his bravadoes, I put the 
chalice under my cloak, muttering. these words to myself,—‘ The 
whole world would prove unable to make a blind man proceed in 
such a work as this.’ The Pope then with a louder voice than 
before said, ‘Come hither, what is it you say?’ For a while I 
hesitated whether I should not run downstairs. At last I plucked 
up my courage, and falling upon my knees, exclaimed as loud as I 
could, because he continued to bawl: ‘Is it reasonable when I become 
blind with a disorder that you should wish me to continue my work ?” 
After this a reconciliation takes place.” 

But the affair is not yet ended. New calumnies against Benvenuto 
are poured into the Pope’s ears by envious artists, and Benvenuto is 
deprived of his post of Stamp Master of the Mint. Upon which he 
retaliates by refusing to render up the chalice, which is not yet 
finished. “Five hundred crowns,” he says, “which I received are 
indeed his Holiness’s property, and those I will restore him ; as for 
the work, it is mine, and I will dispose of it as I think proper.” He 
returns a similar answer to two gentlemen who are sent to demand 
it, and who on his refusal conduct him before the Governor 
of Rome. But he is still firm as ever. “Do what you will, my 
lord,” he says, “ you shall have nothing more than the five hundred 
crowns, and this you may tell the Pope. Your menaces do not in 
the least intimidate me, for I am an honest man, and fear God only.” 

How after many further complications the affair is amicably settled, 
there is not space here to relate. 

Benvenuto had a great desire to learn the secrets of necro- 
mancy, and, making the acquaintance of a Sicilian priest, an 
adept in the art, he witnessed a conjuration among the ruins of 
the Colosseum. ‘The credulous naiveté with which he describes 
the scene forms a marvellous contrast to the clear-headed man of 
genius, the bearder of cardinals and popes, which has been hitherto 
described. “The priest one evening prepared to satisfy me, 
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and desired me to look out for a companion or two. I invited one 
Vicenzio Romoli, who was an intimate acquaintance; he brought 
with him a native of Pistoia, who cultivated the black art himself. 
We repaired to the Colosseum, and the priest, according to the custom 
of necromancers, began to draw circles upon the ground with the 
most impressive ceremonies imaginable ; he likewise brought thither 
assafoetida, several precious perfumes, and fire, with some compositions. 
which diffused noisome odours. As soon as he was in readiness, he 
made an opening in the circle, and having taken us by the hand, one 
by one, he placed us within it. Then having arranged the other 
parts, and assumed his wand, he ordered the other necromancer, his 
pértner, to throw the perfumes into the fire at the proper time, 
intrusting the care of the fire and the perfumes to the rest, and began 
his incantations. This ceremony lasted above an hour and a half,. 
when there appeared several legions of devils, insomuch that the 
amphitheatre was filled with them.” Benvenuto asks to be brought 
into the company of a lady with whom he is in love; but for this 
purpose the necromancer appoints a second ‘séance,’ as he requires 
“a pure and immaculate boy.” The meeting takes place, and the 
magician draws a circle “ with more wonderful art, and in a more 
solemn manner than before.” ‘“‘The necromancer having begun to 
make his tremendous invocations, called by their names a multitude of 
demons, who were the leaders of the several legions, and invoked 
them by the virtue and power of the eternal, uncreated God, in the 
Hebrew language, as likewise in Latin and Greek, insomuch that 
the amphitheatre was almost in an instant filled with demons, a 
hundred times more numerous than at the former conjuration . . He 
then requested me to stand resolutely by him, because the legions 
were now above a thousand more in number than he had designed ; 
and besides, these were the most dangerous, so that after they had 
answered my questions, it behoved him to be civil to them, and 
dismiss them quietly. At the same time the boy was in a terrible 
fright, saying that there were in that place a million of fierce men 
who threatened to destroy us, and that, moreover, four armed giants 
of an enormous stature were endeavouring to break into our circle.” 
Benvenuto gets horribly frightened, and they remain within the circle 
until the bells ring for morning prayer. As they go to their 
homes, the boy tells them that two of the demons whom they had 
seen in the amphitheatre went before them, leaping and skipping, 
sometimes upon the roofs of the houses, sometimes upon the ground. 
Being insulted by one of his cowardly traducers, he leaves him for 
dead, and flies to Naples. But the man recovering, the Pope recalls 
him, and again takes him into favour. Soon after his return, how- 
ever, he slays an old enemy, named Pompeo of Milan, and takes 
shelter in Florence. This act is destined to bring upon him more 
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trouble than any other of his adventurous life, by entailing the 
enmity of Pier Luigi, a natural son of Pope Paul the Third, who has 
married a daughter of Pompeo’s. However, for the present, he receives 
the pardon of the Pope, and again returns to his service. 

In 1537 he departs for France, having been frequently invited to 
visit that country. He is most graciously received by King Francis, 
but being seized with an illness, he takes a capricious dislike to the 
country, and resolves to return to Rome. On his arrival, thanks to the 
intrigues of Pier Luigi, the Pope orders his arrest for the murder of 
Pompeo, and he is thrown into the Castle of St. Angelo. The French 
King interposes for his release, which so offends the Pope, that he 
resolves to imprison him for life. Benvenuto now undergoes for a 
considerable time the most terrible sufferings, being confined during 
a portion of his incarceration in a loathsome dungeon. With wonderful 
ingenuity he contrives to effect his escape, but in dropping from the 
outward wall, breaks his leg, is ultimately recaptured, and subjected 
to greater severities than before. At length he is released through the 
interposition of the Cardinal of Ferrara, who has been instructed by 
King Francis to bring Benvenuto to Paris with him. 

So to France he goes once more, and arrives there in the year 
1540. The King sets him at once to make models for twelve silver 
statues, six gods and six goddesses, each exactly his own height, to 
serve as candlesticks round his table, and gives him the Castle of 
Nesle as a residence to work in. All these arrangements, however, 
are very nearly brought to an end by the Cardinal wishing to fix his 
salary at three hundred crowns; upon which Benvenuto is so 
indignant that he makes up his mind to instantly quit the kingdom, 
and is already upon his way, when the King’s messengers overtake 
him and bring him back. His salary is now to be the same as that 
which was given to Leonardo da Vinci, seven hundred crowns. 

We have now some striking pictures of the avarice and corruption 
of the Court. He is engaged to make a very splendid golden salt- 
cellar for the King’s table, for which purpose the treasurer is ordered 
to give him one thousand old gold crowns. As he is conveying the 
money home in a basket he is attacked by four bravoes, who have 
been employed by the treasurer to rob him. He, however, with the 
help of some passers-by, puts the fellows to flight. At another time 
the King orders a handsome sum of money to be presented to him, 
which is appropriated by the Cardinal Ferrara. He, however, basks 
in the full sunshine of royal favour, receives letters of naturalisation, 
and is created lord of the Castle of Nesle. But he works more in- 
defatigably than ever; and at this time designs some of his finest and 
most extensive works. Failing, however, to pay sufficient adulation 
to the King’s mistress, Madame d’Etampes, he incurs the resentment 
of that haughty beauty, from which during the remainder of his 
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residence in France he will endure continual annoyance. He tries 
to propitiate her by the present of a beautiful silver cup; the result 
of this attempt is highly characteristic of the man. He has sent in 
a message to her by her waiting-maid. “Upon acquainting her 
lady with my arrival, and the present I had brought, the latter 
answered disdainfully, ‘Tell him to wait! Having heard this, I 
armed myself with patience, and continued in suspense until sho was 
going to dinner. Perceiving that it was growing late, hunger 
provoked me to such an extent that, unable to resist its cravings any 
longer, I gave the lady a hearty curse, and going directly to the 
Cardinal of Lorraine made him a present of the eup, begging he 
would stand my friend, and prevent me from being deprived of his 
good graces.” The story getting to the favourite’s ears, she is 
more incensed against Benvenuto than before. Nor is this all. In 
the tennis-court of the castle are several habitations occupied by 
men of different trades; requiring these places, he sets to work to 
expel these people. One, a manufacturer of gunpowder, was formerly 
a domestic of Madame d’Etampes. This fellow proving refractory, our 
artist orders his men to cast all his effects into the street, and take 
forcible possession. This being regarded as a personal insult to 
Madame, very nearly embroils him with the King, and does embroil 
him in a lawsuit. The following passage gives a very unfavourable 
view of the French Courts of Justice at the time. 

“Jt is customary in France to make the most of a suit which 
they commence with a foreigner, or with any other person who is not 
used to law transactions; as soon as they have any advantage in the 
process, they find means to sell it to certain persons who make a 
trade of buying lawsuits. There is another villainous practice 
which is general with the Normans, I mean that of bearing false 
witness; so that those who purchase the suits immediately instruct 
five or six of these witnesses as there happens to be occasion: by 
such means, if their adversary cannot produce an equal number to 
contradict and destroy their evidence, and happens to be ignorant of 
the custom of the country, he is sure to have a decree given against 
him.” But Benvenuto is not disposed to put up with the law’s 
delays, and settles the affair in his own fashion. ‘I found that when 
verdicts were given against me,” he says, “and that there was no 
redress to be expected from the law, I must have recourse to a long 
sword which I had by me, for I was always particularly careful to be 
provided with good arms. ‘The first I attacked was the person who 
commenced that unjust and vexatious suit; and one evening I gave 
him so many wounds upon the legs and arms, taking care, however, 
not to kill him, that I deprived him of the use of both his legs. I 
then fell upon the other who had bought the cause, and treated 
him in such a manner as quickly caused a stop to be put to the 
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proceedings. For this and every other success I returned thanks 
to the Supreme Being.” 

Madame d’Etampes sets up an inferior artist, named Primaticcio, 
as a rival to Benvenuto, and endeavours to procure for him the 
execution of a colossal figure of Jupiter, which has been designed by 
Cellini. Upon which, the latter plainly tells his rival that if he 
interferes in his work he will kill him as he would a mad dog, and 
that if ever he drops a word to the King of the matter he will put 
him to death without mercy. 

About this time, however, he delights the King by the completion 
of the golden salt-cellar before mentioned. The description of this 
exquisite masterpiece is worth giving in full: “It was about two- 
thirds of a cubit, being entirely of gold, and admirably engraved by 
the chisel. I had represented the sea and earth both in a sitting 
posture, the legs of one placed between those of the other, as certain 
arms of the sea enter the land, and certain necks of the land 
jut out into the sea. I put a trident into the right hand of 
the figure that represented the sea, and in the left a bark of 
exquisite workmanship, which was to hold the salt; under this 
figure were its four sea-horses, the form of which in its breast and 
fore-feet resembled that of a horse, and all the hind-part from the 
middle that of a fish; the fishes’ tails were entwined with eacli 
other, and the whole group was placed in a striking attitude. This 
figure was surrounded by a variety of fishes and other sea animals. 
The undulation of the water was properly exhibited, and likewise 
enamelled with its true colours. The earth I represented by a 
beautiful female figure, holding a cornucopia in her hand, entirely 
naked, like the male figure ; in her left hand she held a little temple, 
the architecture of the Ionic order; this was to put the pepper in. 
Under this female figure I represented most of the finest animals 
which the earth produces, and the rocks I partly enamelled and 
partly left in gold ; I then fixed the work on a base of black ebony, 
and there I placed some golden figures in more than mezzo-relievo: 
these were intended to represent Morning, Noon, Evening and Nighi. 
There were also four other figures of the four principal winds, of the 
same size, the workmanship and enamel of which were elegant to the 
last degree.” 

Besides this, he completes his silver statue of Jupiter, which is 
pronounced by all to be a masterpiece of art. But growing weary 
of the continual persecution of Madame d’Etampes, and being, 
besides, of a restless disposition, that cannot endure to remain for 
any length of time in one place, he becomes anxious to return to 
Italy; and at length obtains the King’s permission to do so, on 
promise of return—a promise destined never to be fulfilled, although 
he leaves all his effects bebind him. 
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He now enters the service of Cosmo de Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, by whom he is commissioned to make a colossal group in 
bronze of Perseus and Andromeda, to adorn the great square of 
Florence. As usual, he is annoyed by a rival of inferior abilities 
and more adulatory disposition, who contrives to throw various 
obstacles in his way. This time, however, it is a man not unknown 
to fame, Bandinello the sculptor. He executes some statues in 
marble, which greatly please the Duke, but his great work is to be the 
Perseus. Just as all is prepared for casting it, he is seized with 
so serious an illness, in consequence of over-exertion, that he is 
obliged to take to his bed, and leave allto his men. While he is lying 
prostrate beneath such a violent fever that he believes himself to be 
dying, one of his workmen enters, to announce that the work is 
spoiled beyond all remedy. His description of the scene which 
follows is really sublime. 

“No sooner had I heard the words uttered by this messenger of 
evil, than I cried out so loud that my voice might be heard to the 
skies, and got out of bed. I began immediately to dress. Having 
huddled on my clothes, I went with a mind boding evil to the shop, 
where I found all those whom I had left so alert and in such high 
spirits standing in the utmost confusion and astonishment. I there- 
upon addressed them thus: ‘Since you would not or could not follow 
the method I pointed out, obey me now I am present; let none of you 


offer to oppose or contradict me, for such cases as this require activity 
and not counsel.’ Hereupon one Alessandro Lastricati had the 
assurance to say to me, ‘ Look you, Benvenuto, you have undertaken 
a work which our art cannot compass, and which is not to be effected 
by human power.’ Hearing these words, I turned round in such a 
passion, and seemed so bent on mischief, that both he and all the rest 
cried out, ‘Give your orders, and we will second you in whatever you 
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command, as long as we have breath in our bodies. 

He orders them to bring a load of dried oak, with which he begins 
to fill the grate. “As soon as the concreted metal began to feel the 
power of this violent fire it began to brighten and glitter. In another 
quarter I made them hurry with the tubes with all possible expedition, 
and sent some of them to the roof of the house to take care of the fire, 
which, through the great violence of the wind, had acquired new 
force ; and towards the garden I had ordered some tables with pieces 
of tapestry and old clothes to be placed in order to shelter me from the 
rain. As soon as I had applied the proper remedy to each evil, I with 
@ loud voice cried out to my men to bestir themselves, and lend a 
helping hand; so that when they saw the concreted metal began to 
melt again, the whole body obeyed me with such zeal and alacrity that 
every man did the work of three. Then I caused a mass of pewter, 
weighing about sixty pounds, to be thrown upon the metal in the 
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furnace, which soon became dissolved. Finding I had accomplished 
what seemed to my ignorant assistants as difficult as to raise the dead, I 
recovered my vigour to such a degree that I no longer perceived I had 
any fever, nor had I the least apprehension of death. Suddenly a loud 
noise was heard, and a glittering of fire flashed before our eyes as if 
it had been the darting of a thunderbolt. Upon the appearance of 
this extraordinary phenomenon terror seized on all present, and on 
none more than myself. This tremendous noise being over, we began 
to stare at each other, and perceived that the cover of the furnace 
had blown off, so that the bronze began to melt. I immediately 
caused the mouths of the moulds to be opened, but finding that the 
metal did not run with its usual velocity, and fearing that its fusibility 
was injured by the intensity of the fire, I ordered all my dishes and 
porringers, in number about two hundred, to be placed one by one 
before my tubes, and part of them to be thrown into the furnace ; upon 
which all present perceived that my bronze was completely dissolved, 
and that my mould was filling, they now with joy and alacrity assisted 
and obeyed me. JI, for my part, was sometimes in one place, some- 
times in another, giving directions and assisting my men, before whom 
I offered up this prayer, ‘O God, I acknowledge in gratitude this 
mercy that my mould has been filled ; I fall prostrate before Thee, and 
with my whole heart return thanks to Thy Divine Majesty.’ My 
prayer being over, 1 took a plate of meat which stood upon a little 
bench, and ate with great appetite. I then drank with all my 
journeymen and assistants, and went joyful and in good spirits to bed, 
and rested as well as if I had been troubled with no manner of 
disorder.” 

And so his great work is brought to a triumphant conclusion, and 
placed in the public square, upon which the populace raise a loud 
shout of applause, and all the learned men and scholars vie with each 
other in writing encomiums upon it. 

Benvenuto passed his remaining life in the service of the Duke, not 
without many heart-burnings and vexations caused by jealous rivals. 
Although many interesting details and anecdotes might yet be added, 
space will not allow their narration. One other of his works must 
not pass unnoticed,a marble figure of Christ upon the cross, which 
Vasari distinguishes as “a most extraordinary and exquisite per- 
formance.” ‘This figure he intended for his own tomb, but after 
ornamenting the Duke’s chapel in the Palazzo Pitti for several years, 
it was sent as a present, in 1577, to Philip the Second of Spain, by 
whom it was placed in the Church of the Escurial. 

Benvenuto Cellini died on the 15th of February, 1570, and was 
interred with great pomp in the Chapter House of the Nunziata at | 
Florence. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


For some time after that evening Vane lived like a man in a mad 
dream of delight: the world seemed to him to have taken a new 
aspect of glory and joy ; to reflect from a million facets the beauty of 
the woman whom he loved. He was happy in lying at her feet, calling 
her his fairy queen, inventing new epithets for her wondrous fascina- 
tion, while she looked down at him with the same strange smile which 
she had worn that night. He was happy in the long loving talks which 
they held every night in the’garden by the low wall, the scene of his first 
declaration to her : talks which were timed by the sound of the organ, 
for so soon as the last notes began to be heard, they would go in smiling 
to meet the man whom they were deceiving so hideously. It was a 
dream of happiness, but a dream wherein was no calmness, no repose, 
and one which could hardly endure unbroken. Vane was not a man of 
evil nature: his better spirit had been first lulled to sleep by a 
slothful deadly charm, even as the Greek sailors were lulled by the 
Sirens’ song, and had then been stifled for a time by the sudden grasp 
of an overpowering temptation. But when the first fierce waves of 
passion had spent their force and begun to subside and beat in regular 
rhythm, when his guilty love became a part of his daily life, and the 
fascination of the danger attending it had lost its novelty, then by slow 
degrees the voice of the good that was in him rose up and made itself 
heard. For successful and consistent wrong doing strength is neces- 
sary as much as for the doing of good, and Vane had not that strength. 
He listened alternately to the voices of his good and evil angels, and 
could not compel himself to follow either one or the other with an un- 
wavering purpose. He hung as it were helplessly between virtue and 
vice, stretching out his hands now to the former, now to the latter, and 
never stretching them far enough. The thought of the resolutions 
which he had made only to break them at the bidding of a woman’s 
smile, of the unhallowed slavery to which he had bound his soul, of 
the kind trusting friendship which he had basely betrayed, would come 
before his mind at times in an aspect of stern truth. But Lilith’s 
presence availed, for a long time at least, to dispel his moods of 
gloomy, barren remorse; to shake off from him the burden, which he 
sometimes felt to"be very heavy, of his continual deception ; to soothe 
the anguish which every kind word from Falcon’s lips inflicted on him. 
Lilith seemed untroubled by any weight or consciousness of sin; her 
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laugh was as light, her step as free as ever, and Vane clung to her 
love as being both the joy and the support of his life. The idea of 
her continued constancy to him was the one thing in which he 
found never-failing comfort. With the terrible blindness of lovers, 
he forgot that her constancy had been already tried and found 
wanting ; that since she had proved unfaithful to the man who had 
every claim upon her, she was not likely to prove faithful to him who 
had none. 

It was when Vane was in one of his most unhappy moods, sitting 
on the terrace with his head supported on his hands, looking gloomily 
seawards, that Lilith came out and touched him lightly on the shoulder. 
He looked up, and the troubled expression which had been on his. 
face vanished from it in an instant. 

“T have got some news for you, Arthur,” she said. 

“Good or bad?” he asked. “ But no news can be bad from your 
lips.” 

“TI am not sure of that,” she answered, with one of her strange 
smiles. “TI do not think, however, that it can be very bad this time. 
it is only that Sir Harry and Lady Emmy are coming down here ina 
fortnight.” 

“To stay here ?” asked Vane, anxiously. 

“No, not to stay here; that might be awkward. It seems that the 
Normans have taken a large house some miles off. I do not know how 
many—lI never know those things—but it’s name is Colston Abbey. 
They have taken it for a few weeks, and are going to fill it and give 
a ball, and the Greys are to go there. Are you glad? Do you like 
Lady Emmy? Do you like her better than me?” 

“ T did like her much,” replied Vane, hesitatingly ; “ whether I shall 
like her now is another question. I think I am rather afraid of her.” 

“Silly boy!” she said. “What should you be afraid of? What 
harm can she do to us?” 

“T do not know that she can doany,” replied Vane, “ nor do I know 
why I should fear her, but I do.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Lilith, “ you are weary and out of spirits, and full 
of fancies. I must look after you, I see!” 

Lilith no doubt was right in ascribing to Vane an unstrung, ner- 
vous, fanciful state of mind, for during the fortnight which was to 
elapse before the arrival of the Greys, a fancy of a most gloomy 
nature began gradually to take possession of his mind. A new and 
terrible phase of feeling came to stir and confound yet more the 
troubled waters of his soul, waters troubled assuredly by no angel. 
With his love for Lilith a vague sense of fear slowly mixed itself, 
intangible and subtle at first as unexpressed thoughts, resolving itself 
by degrees into the effect produced partly by her general bearing and 
conduct, partly by those stories of Frank Gordon and others, whose 
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hearts her enemies had accused her of deliberately breaking, which 
now, for the first time, thrust themselves on Vane’s mind as being 
possibly true. But it was not only that the remembrance of these 
stories would start up and vex his mind, not only that he seemed to 
detect in her almost unvarying lightness of heart a delight in the 
success of her systematic deceit as well as a delight in his love for her 
and her influence over him. To such ideas as these he thought he 
could assign their due weight or want of weight; could even dismiss 
them as empty imaginations; but there was another idea which he 
could not so dismiss, an idea caught from certain chance words and 
looks of hers, an impression of some unknown evil hidden in her 
mind ; some dark spot of iniquity lying out of his sight, perhaps out 
of hers also. Of this idea, try as he might, he could not rid himself. 
He attempted in vain to ascribe it to the shadow over his own heart 
casting some of its blackness upon hers; he attempted in vain to 
regard it as a diseased fancy born of wickedness, as foul weeds are of 
ill-kept soil; its power was too strong for him. He became like a 
man conscious of being pursued by a phantom whose form he discovers 
vaguely or not at all. It came to him with the first dawn of day- 
light, and pursued him in his dreams; at times it would overpower 
him, and make him shrink away from Lilith even while she smiled 
upon him; he found his only refuge from its horror in working hard 
at painting, at writing, at anything, so long as this dark fancy pos- 
sessed his mind. One day he had been fashioning some verses to 
chase the phantom away, when Lilith came into the room where he 
sat, holding a kitten in her arms :—standing behind him she took the 
paper from his hand and read over its contents, which ran thus: 


“ The waters raged but yesternight, 
The wild wind raised a shrieking wail, 
The clouds drove by in swift affright 
Before the fury of the gale. 


To-day the sea lies smooth as glass, 

The storm-fiend’s voice is heard no more; 
The waves in gentle cadence pass, 

And melt upon the peaceful shore. 


The joyous ripple of the wave 

Is like the sunny flowers that grow 
Upon the summit of a grave, 

Yet cannot mask the death below. 


The glad sea smiles in the soft light, 
The smile that can caress and kill, 

For yonder wave with crest so white 
Bears a dead face that’s whiter still.” 


“Clever boy!” she said. “ But what is ‘ the smile that can caress 
and kill’ ?” 
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“Tf you do not know I can hardly explain it to you,” he replied. 

“JT think I do know the kind of thing that you mean. It is the 
sort of feeling that I have sometimes for my kitten—haven’t IJ, 
Kitty ?—or for anything that is soft and nice, and that I can caress. 
I would like to tighten my hold on its little neck, make it tighter and 
tighter yet until” 

As she spoke she suited action to word until the kitten cried out in 
pain and terror; but Lilith seemed not to hear it, she only wound 
her fingers closer round its throat, and Vane, looking at her, saw in 
her face so strange an expression of pleasure, that his fear for the 
kitten’s life was merged in that indefinite fear of her which had before 
possessed him. 

“ Lilith,” he said, gravely, “for heaven’s sake, do not give way to 
such feelings.” 

‘What feelings?” she asked, with one of her innocent smiles. 

“T wish I knew. Surely you did not wish to kill your favourite 
kitten ?” 

“No. I only thought it felt so good to squeeze. I did not want 
to hurt it, poor little thing. Why should I ?” 

“ Your looks belied you strangely, then,” said Vane with a sigh. 
“See: it crouches away from you; it loves you no longer.” 

“Loves me no longer ?” she repeated, angrily. “No; it is you 
who love me no longer. If you did you would never talk to me like 
this: you would never have accused me of cruelty: how can you do 
so?” She took up the kitten in her arms and fondled and caressed 
it until, forgetting with its short memory her past unkindness, it 
purred with responsive gratitude. “The kitten loves me as much as 
ever,” she said, indignantly ; ‘it is you who have ceased to love me.” 

She ran into another room as she spoke, and Vane, having hesi- 
tated for a moment, followed her and, kneeling at her feet, pleaded 
with voice and eyes for forgiveness. While he yet knelt, and she 
half-petulantly granted him the forgiveness he begged for so earnestly, 
the door suddenly opened, and a servant announced, ‘Sir Harry and 
Lady Emmeline Grey.” Vane felt himself shudder from head to 
foot ; it seemed to him that his presentiment with regard to Lady 
Emmy was fulfilled; he felt powerless to extricate himself from 
the dilemma in which he was placed; but Lilith, who had drawn 
away from him as soon as she heard the motion of the door handle, 
said, “Pray do not trouble yourself to look for it any longer. it is 
of no importance.” Then she went on to Lady Emmy: “ You see I 
am no less careless than I used to be; I have dropped my wool, and 
Mr. Vane was kindly looking for it. Iam so glad to see you,” she 
said, greeting them both warmly, while her eyes sparkled with secret 
glee at her successful stratagem. ‘“ How long do you intend to stay ? 
A long time I hope. Falcon will be so delighted to hear that you 
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have come. I will let him know at once.” She rang the bell intend- 
ing to give directions to a servant to inform Lord Falcon of the Greys’ 
arrival, when Vane, glad of an excuse to get away for a moment and 
subdue the agitation which this incident had caused him, interposed, 
saying: “I will go and tell Falcon. I shall find him more quickly, 
and moreover I shall be glad to be the bearer of such good tidings as 
those of your arrival.” 

“How do you like this old house?” said Sir Harry to Lilith, 
whom Lady Emmy had eyed carefully, almost suspiciously, ever since 
she had entered the room. She had seemed also to shrink away 
from the other’s advances; her manner had been more like Falcon’s, 
less like her own than was her wont. One would have said that she 
took no extraordinary pains to conceal that distaste for Lilith which 
she had more than once expressed to Sir Harry. Indeed, she liked her 
no better now that she was Lady Falcon than she had when she was 
Miss Langenheim ; on the contrary, the fact of seeing her for the first 
time established as her brother’s wife seemed to recall with a new dis- 
tinctness all the unpleasant impressions which she had formerly enter- 
tained with regard to her. Sir Harry, aware of the unfavourable 
light in which his wife regarded Lilith, had been afraid lest Lilith 
should also become aware of it, and out of the goodness of his heart 
had set the ball of conversation rolling as well as he could after Vane 
had quitted the room. But his fears were groundless, for Lilith was, 
or appeared to be, entirely unconscious of anything repellent in Lady 
Emmy’s demeanour towards her, and she assumed all the softness of 
manner which she well knew how to assume, as she answered Sir 
Harry’s question about the house as much to Lady Emmy as to him. 
“Tt is most interesting. I have always had a liking for old houses ; 
and there is something peculiarly romantic about this house, and you 
know I was brought up to like romantic things. The only danger is 
of being dull, and we have avoided that most successfully.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Emmy in a voice almost, as soft as Lilith’s, but 
directing at her unseen a quick glance of such apprehension and dis- 
like as only her love for her brother could have called into her kind 
eyes. “It must be a great pleasure and a great resource for you to 
have Arthur staying here.” 

“Ts it not?” said Lilith with her happiest and most joyous ex- 
pression. 

Perhaps no one could observe another person more keenly than 
Lady Emmy did Lilith as she waited for this answer ; but beneath its 
bright cheerfulness she could detect no touch of embarrassment or 
pain. 

“ But, of course,” continued Lilith, “ you know as well as I do how 
kind and thoughtful Falcon always is, and Mr. Vane’s visit has been 
a pleasure to us both.” 
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“ Vane is a very good fellow,” said Sir Harry, “and a clever fellow 
too, and knows something about music, I believe. In fact, he knows 
a little of everything. I always think what a pity it is that he didn’t 
take up one accomplishment and stick to it instead of devoting his 
talents to so many. But, then, if he had done that perhaps he 
wouldn’t have been so popular.” 

Lilith looked at him with a pleasant smile, and said, “I believe 
you are right. Success—real success—in any branch of art probably 
requires a sacrifice of popularity; do you not think so?” 

“ Yes!” replied Lady Emmy, with some vehemence ; “ but who would 
not sacrifice popularity to purchase greatness ?” 

Lilith smiled to herself as she saw the repressed scorn and anger on 
Lady Emmy’s face: she knew that she was thinking of her brother, 
and thinking that his wife did not appreciate his fine qualities. 
As she thought this her face caught something of her brother's 
expression; and Lilith, seeing it, admired her more than she had 
ever done before. So strangely mixed were the component parts of 
her character, that she had never valued Falcon’s noble qualities so 
much as at this moment, when she was using an apparent contempt 
of them to wound his sister. She had, indeed, begun to say, and 
with sincerity, that she held real greatness far above the superficial 
merit of popularity, when she was interrupted by the entrance of Lord 
Falcon, with Vane. Lady Emmy embraced him with all the warmth 
which affection and anxiety can give, for she had been anxious about 
him ever since his marriage, and had come down to stay with the 
Normans more in order to satisfy herself of how things were going 
with her boy than with any other object. He responded to her 
greeting with the tenderness which he never displayed save to her 
and Lilith, “Iam so glad you have come, dear Emmy,” he said; 
“but it is in a kind of hermitage that you find us. You will be 
pleased to hear that the oratorio goes on well; for which I owe many 
thanks to Arthur. He has been invaluable to me—to us—both as a 
critic and a friend. Has he not, Lilith ?” 

Lilith signified assent without a trace of discomposure, with exactly 
the blending of friendship and courtesy which the occasion seemed to 
require, as she looked towards Arthur ; but he, feeling that the weight 
of his secret trouble had never been heavier than at this moment 
stood with downcast eyes, and the hand which he was resting on a 
chair close to Lady Emmy trembled in spite of himself. She saw it 
and could not repress a kind of half sigh, which she hoped escaped 
observation, as she replied to Faleon,— 

“ You will break through your recluse habit, will you not, dear, to 
come to the ball at Colston Abbey? It is to be a costume ball, and, 
as there will be but few people, there will be plenty of room for the 
dances to take effect, which is not usually the case. You will come, 
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will you not?” she said, forcing herself to address Lilith in a tone of 
kind invitation. 

‘Of course you will come,” said Sir Harry; “one so seldom gets a 
chance of a pretty ball where there is room both to see and to dance, 
and the Normans are nice people. They take trouble to make things. 
comfortable without bothering about what the world will say: I mean 
they think more of what the people who are there will say to it than 
what the people who are not will. I don’t know if you see what I 
mean ?” he said, feeling as if he had got into a slight confusion, and 
looking rather timidly round for encouragement. 

“T quite see,” said Vane, who had to some extent recovered his 
self-possession. ‘They care more for the real effect upon their guests 
than for the impressions of the outside world.” 

“Exactly so—exactly so,” said Sir Harry, with his contented 
laugh, and added, half to himself, half to Lilith, “I said Arthur was 
a clever fellow.” 

“ Would you not like to hear the organ, and some of Falcon’s oratorio- 
—Emmy ?” asked Lilith, with a slight hesitation before she addressed 
her sister-in-law by name, which until now she had avoided doing. 
And perhaps with good reason, for Lady Emmy’s brows contracted 
slightly, and something like a faint reflection of her brother’s sternest 
expression came again into her face, as she replied, echoing the other's 
hesitation before she named her. 

“Thank you—Lilith. Iam afraid we must go back now: it is 
a long drive, and we shall be late if we stay longer. Harry, will you 
see if the carriage is ready ?” 

Lilith, with her prettiest air of insistance, accompanied Sir Harry 
on this errand, and Vane followed in her wake. Lady Emmy, left 
alone with her brother, laid both her hands on his arms, and looking 
up into his face with her sweet grey eyes, said, “ Well, my boy ?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered, divining her thought; “I am as happy 
as the day is long.” 

“God keep you so!” she said, and they parted. 

When she and Sir Harry got into the carriage, she leant back and 
crossed her hands over her eyes, as if to shut out some painful vision. 
Sir Harry, fancying that she had a headache, began to talk in a 
cheerful strain. 

“Well, little Emmy,” he said, “I hope you think better of Lilith 
—I was just going to call her Lilith Langenheim—than you did. 
She seems to have made Falcon wonderfully happy. And what an 
excellent idea it was having Arthur to stay there. I believe Lilith is 
a very good, nice little woman, but still you know she was always. 
rather capricious and restless, and if she hadn’t had somebody to amuse 
her she might have got bored with Falcon’s music, though I believe 
she’s thoroughly fond of him. And they seem to make such a plea- 
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sant party, to enter into each other's thoughts and wishes—a kind of 
happy family, don’t you think so? Nobody but Arthur could have 
answered the purpose so well.” 

Lady Emmy had removed her hands from her eyes, and sat pale, 
motionless, and miserable during this speech. Now she rested her 
head on her husband’s shoulder, and said to him, “ Harry, where 
are your eyes? Or is it—which God grant !—that mine are blinded 
by some vile prejudice? Yet I cannot think that it is so. Would 
that I could !” 

“ Dear little Emmy! what do you mean ?” cried Sir Harry, unused 
to see her so moved, and becoming alarmed. 

“JT mean this. Did you hear Lilith say that she had dropped her 
wool when we came in? You heard that, but you did not see that 
there were none of the appliances for which wool is needed in the 
room. My woman’s eyes saw it. Did you hear that she always 
spoke of Arthur as Mr. Vane? Did you see the gloom that overcast 
his face? did you see him tremble when Falcon thanked him for his 
kindness? Did you see the triumphant glance that she shot at him 
as he followed her out of the room, at me as I went away? Oh, me! 
I dare not speak out the horrible suspicions that come into my mind, 
and yet I cannot banish them,’ she added as she spoke; and Sir 
Harry, now really frightened, petted and soothed her as best he could. 

“My dear child,” he said, “ you must be ill; you have always had 
a kind of craze about that poor little woman; and now you are over- 
tired and really hardly know what horrible things you are suggesting. 
Surely she may have dropped her wool in a room where she was not 
using it ; and what is there in her speaking of Arthur as Mr. Vane? 
It seems to me very proper that she should ; she is no near relation of 
his, nor he of Falcon, and she does not know us at all intimately yet. 
As for the look in her eyes, as I say, you have always been foolish 
about them. Do think, dear, of what you have said.” 

“T cannot help it,” she answered ; *‘ I feel so certain—I always did 
from the first, but now doubly certain—that there is some horrible 
evil happening, or going to happen, to my boy, and I cannot bear it. 
I dread that woman, and I fear my dread is only too well-founded. 
God forbid that I should unjustly accuse her of wickedness—that I 
have not done, nor will I—but there is much harm that can be done 
without what the world recognises as wickedness. She has it in her 
power to destroy Falcon’s happiness with a word or a look, and I fear 
—oh, I fear so much !—that she will abuse that power.” 

“Why should she?” he replied. “I grant you that in most cases 
there would be a strong temptation to her to flirt with a young man 
staying there alone with her and Falcon; and, for all I know, she 
might yield to it—not that I think she would. And if Falcon thought 
she was doing so, I dare say he’d be miserable about it; he’s just the 
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kind of man who would. But remember Arthur, who is a confirmed 
flirt, never flirted with her from the first. You must recollect noticing 
that yourself.” 

“My dear! my dear!” she said, “do you not see that it is exactly 
there that the danger lies ?” 

“No! Upon my soul I do not,” said Sir Harry. 

He had spoken at greater length and to more serious!purpose than 
was his habit, and now he seemed as much hurt as his good-nature 
would allow him to be at the little effect which his words had pro- 
duced. Lady Emmy ceeing this, and grateful to him for his solicitude 
and attempts at comforting her, smiled at him through her tears, 
agreed with him that her fancies were, perhaps, the result of fatigue or 
illness, and dried her eyes, trying to appear cheerful, as women after 
great emotion can do, during the time of their return to Colston Abbey. 


Cuapter IX. 


Liirx and Vane met alone in the breakfast-room at Falcontree Hall 
next morning. “ Well, darling,” she said as she came in, “ where are 
all your fancies about Lady Emmy now? What harm has she done 
us?” 

“None,” he replied. “I do not believe she would willingly harm 
a living thing.” Lilith pouted and tapped her foot impatiently on the 
ground, as was her wont when her humour was crossed. “ But I feel 
a presentiment—call it a fancy, if you will”—continued Vane, “ that 
through her and with her harm will come to us. There is a heaviness 
in the air, or in me: a sense of boding misfortune which I cannot 
shake off. Do not laugh at me.” 

“Laugh at you? No!” she said. “Iam superstitious enough 
myself; but what can make you imagine such things about Lady 
Emmy? Find superstitious forebodings all over this house if you 
will—I believe there are plenty if we chose to hunt them out—but 
do not go out of it in such improbable directions to discover evil 
omens. Come, dear, and sit down to breakfast.” 

Lord Falcon presently entered, and the conversation turned upon the 
coming ball at Colston Abbey, to which it was decided that they should 
go. He said it would be a piece of gaiety for Lilith, as well as a 
relief for himself. He was happy in seeing his sister again, and a 
little harmless dissipation would save him from the chance of getting 
jaded with his musical work. ‘“ What dresses shall we go in ?” he said. 
“We had better all adopt the same period, and thus secure at least 
one harmonious group.” Several suggestions were made and rejected, 
when Falcon said, “ Let us go in the dress of Charles the Second’s 
period. It is supposed to be hackneyed, and for that reason prebably 
no one else will adopt it. It is always picturesque, and Arthur shall 
send sketches up to the costumier.” 
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“Good heavens!” cried Vane. He was about to add, “ Why, that 
is the costume of the picture in the organ-room,” when something 
checked the words as they rose to his lips, and Lilith, casting a quick 
look at him, diverted the conversation immediately into some other 
channel. It was curious, that since the night on which she and Vane 
had met for the first time on the terrace, her interest in the picture 
had seemed to disappear; it bad lost the extraordinary fascination 
which it had formerly possessed for her—or, rather, repulsion had 
taken the place of fascination ; she avoided it as much as she used to 
seek it, and rarely spoke of it. When she went into the organ-room 
she scarcely looked at the picture, or if she did so, looked away again 
immediately. Vane, taking his cue from her in this, as he had done 
unfortunately in other things, avoided it also; and Falcon, pleased at 
first to find that she had ceased to trouble her head about it, had 
ended by never thinking of it himself, and had probably forgotten, 
when he suggested the dress of Charles the Second’s reign for the 
costume ball, that that period had any association with the picture. 
When they got up from breakfast, Lilith said in Vane’s ear, “I know 
‘what you were thinking of. Let us come and see once more if we 
can fathom the meaning of the woman’s look in the picture.” As 
he prepared to follow her, “No, do not come,” she said, turning 
back ; “do not look at it. Come out into the sunlight and forget 
it.” 

In accordance with Falcon’s suggestion, dresses of the period which 
he had mentioned were ordered and sent down from London in time 
for the ball, which was to take place in a few days. In the interval 
‘Sir Harry appeared again at the Hall, but this time without his wife. 
He, worthy soul, had had it on his mind to discover, if he could, 
whether there were any grounds for his wife’s suspicions as to a flirta- 
tion existing between Lilith and Vane—of more than a flirtation he 
entertained no idea—and had managed to ride over to the Hall alone, 
without letting Lady Emmy know of hisintention. As he approached 
the house he saw Vane and Lilith sitting in a remote part of the 
terrace ; and going to the door asked for Falcon, and was shown into 
the organ-room. 

“ How do you do, Harry? I am glad to see you,” said Falcon. 
“T know you will not mind my attending to these keys while you 
talk. They have taken lately to ciphering—sounding on after my 
commands to them have ceased.” 

“Not at all; I like it,” said Sir Harry; and then paused to collect 
his thoughts and wonder what he should say. 

“It is fine to-day, is it not ?” said the other presently, in an absent 
manner. “I have only just looked out on the terrace once.” 

“Yes,” replied Sir Harry, “it is very fine; but it seems always to 
be fine here. I should say you have a very good time of it here 
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altogether ; and it was a good move opening the old house. I wonder 
nobody ever did it before.” 

“Tt has suited my purpose exactly,” said Falcon. 

“ Just so—just so,” said Sir Harry; and then, after another pause, 
in which he attempted, with no very brilliant success, to arrange some 
diplomatic query which should help him to a conclusion, continued, 
“You all seem to get on very well together ;” and having said it, felt 
horribly ashamed of himseif. 

“Get on well?” repeated Falcon, looking up in some surprise. 
“Certainly we get on well. Why not? I have my music, and 
Arthur and Lilith were friends before my marriage.” 

“Of course—just so; friends before your marriage,” said Sir 
Harry, feeling much confused and at the same time relieved. Then 
he hung aimlessly about for a few minutes, and finally said, “ Well, 
Pll just go and look for Lilith in the garden, and then I must go 
back.” As he went out of the room his eye was caught by the 
picture, which he stopped to look at. That is a queer picture you 
have there, Falcon,” he said; “clever, but with something quaint 
about it. What is it?” 

“Tt has a history of its own,” replied Falcon, “which I believe 
Lilith can tell you better than I can. She was puzzled by it when 
we first came down, but I think she has solv ed whatever puzzled ume 
by this time—or given up trying to do so.” 

Sir Harry made his way to where Vane and Lilith sat together on 
the terrace, and presently began upon the subject of the picture. 
“Qh!” said Lilith, in answer to his questions, “ the peculiarity of that 
picture is that no one can quite make it out. There is a spell over it. 
I have been trying ever since I came here, and I have not quite suc- 
ceeded yet. Will you try and break the spell? Spells are dangerous 
things to meddle with, are they not?” she said, turning to Vane. 

“Indeed I believe they are,” he replied, with an air of melancholy 
conviction which perhaps puzzled himself as much as it did Sir Harry, 
who soon afterwards took his leave and returned to inform Lady 
Emmy that he was certain her suspicions were unfounded, and that he 
had seen for himself that all was going well at the Hall. But she 
received his assurances with a doubtful shake of the head and a sigh. 

In the time which elapsed between this visit of Sir Harry’s and the 
ball at Colston Abbey, the heaviness and disquietude which Vane had 
described as hanging over himself, increased rather than diminished ; 
and he had never felt the burden of his ill-spent days and the pre- 
sciences of unknown evil press more hardly upon him than when 
coming down on the evening of the ball in costume, he found Lilith 
and Lord Falcon, also in costume, together in the organ-room, she 


standing under the picture, he dreamily playing soft melodies on the 
organ. 
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As Vane joined Lilith, Falcon started slightly, while his eyes moved 
from them up to the picture. They made a striking group, those 
three in the old oak-panelled room, and might well have been some 
of its former occupants recalled to life. Falcon, with his grave hand- 
some face, resembled one of the nobler men of that epoch, who looked 
sadly on at its frivolities and follies, wanting nothing but the power 
to check them. Vane’s light complexion was well suited to the 
hanging boots and white ruffles of a courteous cavalier, while Lilith 
was like a portrait of some court beauty which had stepped out of its 
frame in all the frippery and coquetry of the time. A sort of per- 
fume of Charles the Second’s court, with its gay laughter and its 
wicked revels, and its mesh of intrigue, clung to her as she moved 
about the room, followed by the admiring gaze of Falcon, while Vane 
sat moodily in a corner playing with the hilt of his sword and looking 
upon the ground. Presently, a fancy seized Falcon, a fancy to him 
idle and harmless, to the others, or to Vane, at least, hideous, appall- 
ing in its mockery, charged with a fearful significance : 

“ Since we are assembled here in the costume of the picture,” said 
Falcon, “let us make it a tableau vivant! here is the very scene of 
the actual event, if there is, indeed, any truth in the picture or the 
story, to which I for one have never given much credence; and the 
costumes could hardly be more correct than they are. Come, Arthur! 
come Lilith! You, I am sure, have studied the picture closely 
enough to play your part to perfection.” 

Every one of these words went like a stab to Vane’s heart. It 
seemed to him the most diabolical mockery which could be devised that 
they two should stand up and assume in jest before Lord Falcon the 
parts which they were playing towards him in such horrible earnest ; 
he felt as though it were an accumulation of evil upon evil, to go 
through such a ghastly pageant; and he shuddered silently in his 
corner as he heard the suggestion. But Lilith beckoned to him with 
her gayest smile to take his place. 

As he assumed the required position, and sank to the ground to re- 
present the dying man of the picture, a cry of surprise and horror 
escaped from him, which he thought he heard faintly echoed back 
from Falcon. The cause of this cry was the sight which he caught, 
as he fell, of Lilith’s face, looking down upon him with so withering 
an expression of deadly passion, that the blood rushed back upon his 
heart, and he turned cold as he saw it. He read in her eyes—what, 
he knew not—but something, which he knew to be the foreshadowing 
of the vague horror which he had dreaded for so long. It was some 
shocking commingling of love and fury, of the wish to cherish and 
the longing to destroy, which he recognised as having seen hinted at 
in his dreams of her, if never in waking life. 

Lilith, as this expression came into her face, and she saw the 
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terror depicted in Vane’s, laughed to herself her little purring laugh, 
for she knew that now she had fathomed the look in the picture’s 
eyes. 

"hon meanwhile, standing sword in hand, unnoticed by them, in 
the attitude which he had assumed for the purpose of the ¢ableau, sur- 
prised the glances which passed between them. And as on a dark 
night the vague forms of trees and houses can scarcely be distin- 
guished in the thick blackness, until the lightning flashes and shows 
for an instant every outline clear and sharp in its deadly blaze, 
s0 by the light of that one glance, Falcon saw suddenly the whole 
lurid landscape of their guilt, plain, in all its hideousness, before him. 
By its light he saw the dark view of the past illuminated with a 
blinding glare; he saw in a moment the truth of the warnings 
which he had received and neglected, the meaning of his sister’s 
anxious looks and Sir Harry’s visit ; and in that moment he resolved 
to keep his terrible discovery from them at all costs. A thousand 
instances of careless words and deeds of Vane’s and Lilith’s, trivial to 
him then, and colourless, showed black and guilt-stained now to his 
new and awful power of vision, as they rushed swiftly through his 
mind. Every tone of her voice which he had loved, every pressure of 
the hand which he had interchanged with Vane, seemed to rise up to 
his memory and proclaim their falsehood. The agony of rage, and 
shame, and revenge, the fate which had waited so long to gather its 
full force broke upon him in an instant; and as the blow struck 
him he reeled before it and shook the sword in his hand witha 
frantic grasp. Yet when the others turned and saw him he was 
standing firm and unmoved as before, and not a note in his voice 
quivered, as he said with all his accustomed gravity of manner: 
“An excellent performance, indeed. Your cry, Arthur, added 
greatly to the effect, although it was scarcely legitimate in a tableau 
vivant. Had-we but moonlight here instead of candles, the represen- 
tation would be perfect. And now, it is time to start.” 

On the way to the ball neither Falcon nor Vane spoke much, but 
Lilith talked and laughed with her most fascinating joyousness. As 
they entered the ball-room, which was filled with a gay and motley 
crowd of medieval knights and Watteau shepherdesses, Nights and 
Mornings, and brilliant uniforms, the same thought seemed to strike 
them all, as Lilith turned to Falcon with a questioning look, and 
Vane cast his eyes round the room with a scared expression. “ Yes,” 
said Falcon, gravely, “it was at Mrs. Norman’s ball that we first 
met, and at her ball we meet again now. Let us celebrate the happy 
occasion by dancing this waltz together.” 

As they swept round the room, many glances were directed at 
them, many remarks were made upon how well her light grace 
matched his graver courtesy ; what a happy pair they seemed ! 
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“T am so glad to see your brother again,” said Miss Norman to 
Lady Emmy ; “ we were always great friends, as you know; and [ 
am so pleased that his marriage has turned out so well: many people 
prophesied badly of it, but I always hoped it would prove happy. 
He looks a little pale and careworn, I am afraid, though ; I suppose 
he has been working too hard at his music, he always did.” 

“ He did,” said Lady Emmy, in a tone, the sadness of which she: 
could not entirely control ; “ but in that he always found his reward.” 

Miss Norman looked a little surprised, and might have expressed 
her surprise, but was claimed at that moment by a partner. Vane 
meanwhile had disappeared in the crowd, from which he presently 
emerged to dance with Lilith. Ordinarily he was an excellent dancer, 
and his step went well with hers, but to-night the heaviness of his 
heart seemed to have communicated itself to his limbs; his feet 
refused to keep time to the music. At last he stumbled, and when 
Lilith reproached him with his awkwardness, he replied, “I cannot 
help it ; I cannot shake off the gloom which has come over me. All 
this bright music jars upon my ears; these brilliant lights are more 
bitter to me than the thickest darkness, and in every careless laugh I 
seem to hear a death-knell. Do not let me spoil your enjoyment, 
dear. I will plead a strained ankle, and go to play piquet with Sir 
Harry, who does not care for dancing.” 

“Poor boy!” she said, with a half sympathetic, half contemptuous 
accent, and was soon afterwards whirling round the room with another 
partner. 

Lady Emmy was sitting out a dance with her brother in a remote 
corner of the conservatory, shadowed by tropical leaves. After a 
few trivial observations she laid her hand tenderly on his arm, and 
looking at him with her soft, steady gaze, said, “ Falcon, dear, I 
think you know how much I love you.” 

“T think I do,” he replied with a half sigh. 

“Then let my love,” she said, “ the love which makes me think of 
you always with anxious care, as it did when you were a sweet little 
boy with such grave, thoughtful eyes, and with no one but me to pet 
and cherish you, and teach your hands to play the music that you 
delighted in—let that love be my excuse if I offend you in anything 
that I say now.” 

Faleon’s brows contracted slightly, and his mouth grew set, but he 
answered, “ Dear, you cannot offend me.” 

“T do not know how to speak what is in my mind,” she said, 
clasping his arm a little tighter; “it is very difficult, the more 
because it is so long since I have seen you and talked to you like 
this. But somehow it must be said.” She buried her face an instant 
in her hands, and then lifting it, she said, “I cannot help feeling 
uneasy about Lilith, and I cannot rest till I have told you so. There! 
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I have said it—it has cost me much pain and fear to say. Are you 
angry? Do not look away from me—do not take away your arm.” 
He moved back his arm, which he had taken away at the mention of 
Lilith’s name, and took Lady Emmy’s hand in his, but he did not 
turn his face to her as he answered, “I cannot be angry with you; 
least of all when I know well that your words spring from your love 
for me; but give me more proof of that love, I beg you, by never 
saying such words again. I know well what you—I will not say 
suspect—but fear. Let me assure you, once and for all, that any 
fear which you may entertain of my wife doing anything even in the 
merest thoughtlessness which could make me uneasy will be entirely 
without cause. I know her thoroughly.” As he said this he clasped 
his sister's hand with a sudden pressure. “I have never blamed 
you,” he went on, “ for the slight prejudice which I knew you always 
entertained against her; it was but natural. And I repeat, so far 
from being angry, I am grateful, as ever, for your thoughtfulness and 
your love.” He turned his face to her as he concluded, and it ap- 
peared to her as if all the lines on it had suddenly deepened, but this 
might have been caused by the shadows cast from the large tropical 
leaves under which they sat. He bent and kissed her once tenderly, 
and then took her back to the ball-room. Perhaps even the moment 
at which the knowledge of his wife’s betrayal had flashed upon him 
did not cause more pain to every fibre of Falcon’s nature than did the 
telling of this deliberate falsehood to his sister. The one had been 
a sharp, sudden, overmastering anguish; the other was an effort for 
which he had prepared himself, and which he had determined to carry 
through. He was one who suffered in silence and alone. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen the three returned to Falcontree Hall the moon was shining 
calm and bright on the sea, chequering the avenue with the shadows 
of leaves, casting dark shades on the terrace in front of the house. 
A common impulse seemed to guide their steps to the organ-room. 

“You seem out of spirits, Arthur,” said Falcon, as they sat down. 
“T only saw you dance once, and that was with Lilith.” 

“ Yes,” answered Vane, absently ; “she was kind enough to promise 
me an early dance.” 

“And she kept her promise?” asked Falcon, with a marked 
emphasis. 

“T am not in the habit of breaking my promises,” said Lilith, 
petulantly. 

“Are you not?” said Falcon. “Do you only break hearts, 
then ?” 

There was something strange in his manner, but Lilith appeared 
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not to notice it, and replied carelessly, “I do not think I can have 
broken any to-night; they were all too fat and stupid.” 

Falcon looked at her with a weary smile, and sat down to the 
organ. 

“Have you got the keys into order yet, Cecil? You will have 
finished the first part of your oratorio soon, will you not?” said 
Lilith. 

“In a day or two, no doubt,” he replied. “I shall be both glad 
and sorry when I have got through it. Sorry because it must be 
the signal for our breaking up; and we have been such a happy, 
harmonious party, have we not?” he said, without varying the usual 
calm inflection of his voice, but looking from one to the other with 
an undisguised scorn, which was not perceived by Vane, whose eyes 
were cast upon the ground, and was unnoticed by Lilith. “ But we 
may break up sooner even than in a day or two,” added Falcon, in a 
tone so different from his ordinary one as to be almost brutal. 

Lilith shrugged her shoulders, and as Falcon began to play, crossed 
over to Vane, who had rather kept apart from her since their 
return, and said, in her caressing voice, “ Come out and see the moon- 
light.” 

He muttered, “ Not to-night,” without looking up. 

Then bending down, she said in his ear, “Come, darling,” and he 
rose with slow, reluctant steps, and followed her. They passed from 
the organ-room to the entrance hall, and thence on to the terrace by 
the open door, through which the broad beams of moonlight coming 
in, seemed to meet the issuing flood of music and mingle with it. 
Then they wandered into the woods behind the house, wandered 
farther and farther into their recesses, and so wandering strayed 
deeper and deeper into the mazes of love. It seemed to Vane that as 
the thick canopy of leaves and branches obscured their sight, even so 
did the mist of passion enwrap and blind their souls. It wreathed 
itself round them and clung to them, until it blotted out all remem- 
brance. The accidents of circumstance vanished, were swallowed up 
in the fact of their love. The right of love gave them to each other, 
and in face of that right all others were forgotten. For such forget- 
fulness there comes a heavy punishment. 

“Why did you bring me out to-night, Lilith?” cried Vane, as 
returning from the woods they neared the terrace wall once more. 

“Why? Arthur! what a question! because I love to have you 
here all to myself for a little. I have scarcely seen you all day. Look 
how bright the moon shines on us as we stand! I love the moon- 
light.” 

* Bright!” said he; “yes, with an unhallowed light. There is nothing 
good—nothing human in it. She hangs up there in the sky, the 
spectre of a dead world, and her light is the light of corruption which 
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shines from death. Ah, Lilith! the moonlight has been a bad light 
for us, I fear.” 

“ Bad!” she cried, moving away from him. “ You call it bad and 
say it is not human when I tell you that I love it. Bad! you call it 
bad when it has shone for us on so many happy nights, when it was 
by this light that I first heard you tell your love for me! Arthur! 
have you forgotten so soon? Have you wearied of me so soon ?” 

“ Wearied of you?” he cried; “my fairy—my queen! How can you 
speak so? Do you not know by this time that I can never weary of 
you so long as body and soul cling together? ‘That your presence is 
as the breath of my life ?” 

He drew her close to him within his grasp. “Hark! What is it that 
Falcon is playing?” he said presently, bending his head away from 
her towards the door. ‘ Good God! it is Bach’s Judas music!” 

He ehuddered and dropped his head upon his breast as he spoke ; 
but she, clinging closer yet to him, looked up in his eyes as she said, 
“Why do you look like that, my darling? Do not think of horrible 
things. Think only of me, who love you, who am here close to you.” 
They stood a few moments with arms interlocked in the cold moon- 
light, until she too, shuddering, cried, “Ah! what is that?” as a 
horrible discord broke like angry thunder from the keys, and bore its 
harshness through the open door. Then, turning, they saw Falcon 
standing behind them with his sword drawn in his hand, tall and 
stately, like an avenging spirit, while still the organ pealed on in 
jarring dissonance. 

“Ah!” cried Falcon, with a hard, bitter laugh; “the picture is 
complete at last!” and turned sternly on Vane. 

Vane laid his hand on his sword, and had just drawn it from the 
scabbard when his eye fell upon Lilith, who had broken away from 
him at the first sound of her husband’s voice. She stood with her 
hands stretched towards him. The attitude, the place, the light, were 
the same as they had been on the evening when first he told his love 
to her, but on her face now was a look which unnerved his arm and 
made him drop his sword to his side. It was the look of which he had 
so many times seen the subtle indications, the same look which she 
had worn when they rehearsed the scene of the picture, but intensified, 
now that the picture was indeed complete, to a tenfold horror of tigerish 
joy and ruthless craving for destruction. Many a time Vane had 
longed to tear off his false mask of friendship and meet Falcon face 10 
face and sword to sword, but now he quailed before the look in Lilith’s 
eyes, and retreated cowering as Falcon advanced upon him, until, 
still gazing at her in horrible fascination, he struck his foot against 
the base of the low wall which separated the terrace from the cliff, 
and, stumbling backwards across it, hung helpless over the cliff. 
Falcon stretched out a hand to save him; but clutching wildly at 
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the coping of the wall, he missed it and went headlong down ; while 
the organ gave one last exhausted wail of unearthly discord, as 
though evil spirits had seized upon the pipes and keys. At the 
same moment Lilith with a cry of terror fell motionless on the 
ground. 

An instant Falcon looked at her, and then going quickly back 
to the house, rung up the servants. ‘Send Lady Falcon’s people to 
her at once,” he said; “she has fainted on the terrace. Mr. Vane has 
had a terrible accident. That wall! I should have had it heightened 
long ago. And bring lanterns quickly down the cliff path with me.” 

The servants assembled in hurried confusion; Mrs. Thornton, the 
housekeeper, finding time to say in the ear of old Gillie, the gardener, 
as they went off,he to bear a light down the cliff, she to attend to 
Lilith, “ What have we said many a time, Mr. Gillie? that harm 
would come of opening a house marked out with a curse. And so, 
even as we said it, it has come true now. Poor Mr. Vane! so young 
and so pleasant in his ways. I do hope as you may find him alive.” 

The party of servants, headed by Faleon, descended the rugged 
path in the cliff carefully and cautiously, holding their lanterns up and 
peering here and there at every turn to see if they could find what 
they sought ; making a thin line of sharp yellow light among the dark 
foliage, while the moon cast a grey indistinct haze around them. 
Right down to the foot of the cliff they threaded their slow, anxious 
way, coming every now and then upon traces left in the bushes by 
Vane’s feet and hands as he had clutched and torn at the branches in 
his headlong descent. Close above the slope of the cliff to the beach, 
resting ona ledge of barren rock, they found his body bruised, mangled, 
and lifeless. Falcon walked silently back with them as they bore the 
corpse to the hall, and laid it in one of the large rooms. Then he 
went to look for Lilith, whom he found in her own room, crouched in 
a corner, pale and trembling. As he entered, she tottered towards 
him with a faltering heavy step, most unlike her usual light run, and 
falling at his feet she caught his knees with her hands, and seeing the 
stern look on his face, cried, in broken accents, “ Falcon! Cecil! pity 
me! oh, pity me!” 

“ Pity !” he repeated, looking down at her with such intolerable scorn 
that she dropped her head and handsas if he had struck her. “ Pity! 
What should you know of pity? What pity had you for me when 
you deceived me with your soft looks and wiles? What thought of 
pity had you when you took my heart in your hands, the heart I gave 
you so trustingly, and crushed it in your weak, deadly grasp? What 
did you know of pity when you took his life into your hold and 
murdered him ?” 

She gave a low wail of agony and crouched yet lower to the ground. 

“He will never look for your smile, never listen for your voice 
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again. He has paid for your crime and his with his life. And shall 
no payment be exacted from you?” 

She trembled and shrank away from him. 

’ © No, do not fear; I am not going to kill you; for such inhuman 
devilry as yours what human punishment can avail? I have decided 
on your future so far as I am concerned with it. ‘To-morrow you will 
go back to your father. When you are once in his keeping, you and 
I shall be as strangers on the earth. Of the reasons for this the world 
will know nothing. You have blasted my life, but you shall not tar- 
nish my name. You hear my voice for the last time now, and with 
my last words I bid you go and learn what pity is.” 

She lifted her head, and made a gesture as though to catch at his 
hand, but he turned from her in scorn and strode out of the room. 

Falcon spent the remainder of the morning in arranging affairs 
according to the plan which he had found determination to conceive 
between Vane's fall and the recovery of his body. He wrote to 
Lady Emmy, telling her that Vane had fallen while they were 
all three walking on the terrace, blaming himself for the terrible fate 
which had overtaken him, in that he had not looked earlier to the 
dangerous lowness of the wall; announcing that Lilith was so upset 
by the accident, of which she had been an eye-witness, that he should 
send her back at once to London, where her father now was, out of 
sight of the painful associations of Falcontree Hall. He wrote to 
Mr. Langenheim, briefly detailing the facts which had occurred 
without any comment. This letter cost him much to write. Mr. 
Langenheim received it a day before Lilith arrived, and part of that 
day he spent in a mad outburst of fury and despair, which left him 
only sense enough to lock his door and struggle with himself alone 
until the storm of his passion was exhausted and had subsided from 
mere want of force to carry it on. He knew Lord Falcon so well, by 
the sympathy which exists between strong natures, that he could not 
doubt the truth of what was told to him. Therefore he accepted it as 
a fact at once; but the anguish in which he writhed helpless, as Pro- 
metheus may have writhed, under the knowledge of his daughter's 
dishonour, was none the less for that. 

When his first access of rage and horror was subdued, he fell into a 
kind of lethargy, which was upon him when Lilith arrived and fell 
miserably at his feet, having nowhere else to fling herself, so that he 
put his hand upon her head with a few broken words of sorrow, as 
though she had been the little child whom he remembered coming to 
him penitent from some naughty prank. This lethargy grew upon 
him day by day, while she stayed with him, as she did to the end of his 
life. By slow degrees he grew feebler and feebler in his powers of 
mind and body, until at last he used to sit a broken wreck, with the 
mouth that had once been so firm weak and drooping—with the eyes 
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that had been full of fire dim and wandering, dabbling a dry brush on 
an empty canvas, and appealing to imagined crowds of admirers 
whether his work was not the best that he had ever done. “ Beau- 
tiful is it not?” he would say. “A painter knows his own skill, and 
this, I tell you, is beautiful. Full of grace and full of power, and 
all taken from my daughter ; is it not, Lilith? Will not Lord Falcon 
like it? Vane used to say it was such a good portrait.” And Lilith 
gave assent to all his questions, fulfilling thus that punishment which 
Falcon had said no human power could inflict upon her. 

On the same day during which she arrived at her father’s house 
Vane’s funeral took place. Falcon, pale and with dark circles beneath 
his eyes, but upright and firm in his gait as before, attended it as 
chief mourner. The villagers followed him, all mourning for the 
death of the young man whom they had liked, but yet with a latent 
unacknowledged satisfaction in their hearts at the fulfilment of the 
evil prophecies which they had made as to the re-opening of the Hall. 
After that he went up to London, and writing to his sister that he 
was ordered abroad for the sake of his health, which he had uncon- 
sciously injured by over-work at music, and that, much to his regret, 
he was obliged to leave his wife behind to take care of her father, for 
the present he left England. Lady Emmy is still anxiously awaiting 
the time when she shall embrace her boy again; if that time ever 


comes, it will not be at Falcontree Hall, which is shut up once more 
with a seal on the door of the organ-room. Meanwhile Sir Harry 
is loud in praise of Lilith’s devotion to her failing father. 
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Che Universality of Superstitions connected with 
Sneezing.” 


“Friend Morris, do not think yourself alone 
Of all men happy. Shall not love to me, 
As in the Latin song I learned at school, 
Sneeze out a full ‘God bless you’ right and left?” 


Trennyson’s Edwin Morris. 


EVERYTHING bearing on the subject of the unity of origin of our race 
is of peculiar importance and interest at a time like this, when 
science seems to be inclined to attribute the points of identity which 
seem to connect all the races of men together to accident or to 
the natural and inevitable results of the same influences and neces- 
sities upon all men in all ages. 

The superstition I bave selected, the habit of saying “God bless 
you!” when a person sneezes, is so absurd that no one can pretend 
that nature could have suggested it to all men at all times and 
in all countries, nor can it be assumed (even if such a thing were 
possible) that all nations, in Europe, Asia, Polynesia, and America, 
can have borrowed from one another a custom that has apparently 
so little to recommend it to the common apprehensions of men. 
Ridiculous as it may appear, we should remember that nothing which 
carries us back beyond the limits of history, and gives us a clue to the 
religious ideas and the social customs of prehistoric man, can be 
considered unimportant. 

To use the words of Bunsen, “ Above all we should never contemn 
nor overlook even the most seemingly trivial and unpromising object 
within the range of primitive monumetital history.” 

Homer carries back this superstition to Olympus and to the gods, 
who make the vaults of heaven ring by invoking Jupiter when one of 
their number indulges in the ominous act of sneezing.. The Jews 
suppose that originally a sneeze was fatal, and that at the inter- 


* This article contains the substance of a paper written in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia in 1863 to amuse some friends, and printed for private 
circulation only. A dozen copies or so were sent to England, and the 
paper was forgotten by the writer. On returning to England after ten 
years’ absence, he was surprised to find that it had attracted a goo 
deal of attention, and that it had been quoted from by Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Tyler, and others. At the request of his friends, it is now reproduced 
with additions, in the hope that it may prove amusing and of interest to 
the readers of TEMPLE Bar. 
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cession of Jacob the penalty of death attached to it was abolished, and 
that henceforth it could be indulged in without proving mortal. 

The recollection, however, of the primeval terrors of a sneeze still 
survive, and the Jews still ejaculate “ Tobim Chatim!” (a long life to 
you!) when a friend indulges in a sneeze. 

The Greeks, unable to account for the superstition, traced it to the 
first sign of life in the clay which Prometheus fashioned into human 
form. Aristotle has devoted one of his Problems to the question 
why the custom of invoking Jupiter Soter was indulged in as a safe- 
guard against the dangers of a sneeze, and tells us that his country- 
men regarded a sneeze as sacred. Pliny has included among his 
Problems, Cur sternutantes salutantur. Catullus mentions the custom. 
Sir Thomas Brown, in his ‘ Vulgar Errors, gives numerous quota- 
tions from classical authors as to the universality among the Greeks - 
and Romans of this singular superstition. Themistocles found in 
a sneeze to the right a presage of victory over Xerxes. A sneeze to 
the left was regarded as unlucky. Sir Thomas Brown gives a quaint 
version of a Greek epigram on a man who had such a long nose that 
he could not hear himself sneeze. This translation was evidently not 
written by Milton :— 

“He sneezing calls not Jove, for why? He hears 
Himself not sneeze, the sound’s so far from’s ears.” 
Tiberius, who, though a sceptic, was profoundly superstitious, rigidly 
practised and enforced the observance of this custom. 

The very general belief that the custom took its rise in one of the 
symptoms of the Plague in Italy in the days of Gregory the Great is 
therefore effectually disposed of. To this day, in Ireland and in parts 
of Scotland, the custom prevails. My housekeeper, a Devonshire 
woman, tells me it is still observed by the peasantry in that county. 
During the past century it was considered a gross breach of propriety 
not to salute a person on his sneezing. A friend of mine has told me 
that his father, as a little boy, was presented to the Pope, and was pro- 
mised on his next visit, two days subsequently, a medal blessed by his 
Holiness. He and his father were present when the cardinals were 
assembled together. He happened to sneeze, when, to his surprise 
and delight, their eminences rose and bowed to him. The result was 
so agreeable that he extemporized several sneezes which were similarly 
honoured. His father was so mortified at the practical joke that he 
refused to present his son again to the Pope, and the little fellow 
therefore paid dearly for his amusement, and lost the intended present 
from his Holiness. Not very long ago an Englishwoman, travelling 
in Italy, who had heard a married lady friend who sneezed saluted by 
those present, not understanding Italian, or the precise meaning of the 
phrase used, subsequently astounded a bishop who sneezed near her, 
by the courteous wish Figlio maschio! (May it be a boy!) 
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So universal is this superstition, that it may be questioned if there 
is any country in the world where traces of it cannot be found. 
Speke and Grant, among some of the savages of Equatorial Africa, 
could discover no traces of any religious ideas, except in the custom of 
uttering an Arabic ejaculation or prayer when a person sneezed. 

Even among the isolated races of America the same superstition 
is to be met with. De Soto, the discoverer of Florida, noticed that 
when a Sachem sneezed the savages around him bowed down, and 
prayed to the Sun to save him. The same superstition extends also 
throughout the Polynesian and Melanesian Islands. In New Zealand 
the priest is guided by a sneeze in giving a name to an infant. He 
repeats name after name until the child sneezes, and the name then 
being pronounced is selected as that which Heaven has appointed for 
the young savage. 

We find in the adventures of Mariner in the Tonga Islands, a group 
near the Fiji Islands, a second edition of what happened almost three 
thousand years ago to Xenophon and the “immortal ten thousand.” 
Xenophon tells us in his ‘Anabasis’ that when the Greeks were 
about to commence their celebrated retreat after the death of Cyrus 
the Younger, and just as Xenophon was addressing them with these 
words, “ We have many reasons to hope for preservation,” a soldier 
unfortunately sneezed, upon which the whole army invoked Jupiter 
the Preserver; Xenophon, proceeding on, said, “Since at the mention 
of your preservation Jupiter has sent this omen,” &c.—an ingenious 
turn, by which he converted an evil into a good omen. 

I ought here to mention that in all ages, and in Hindostan as well 
as in Greece, it has been always considered an unlucky omen for any 
one to sneeze at the commencement of an undertaking. The existence 
of this belief among the Hindoos is referred to by Lutfullah in his 
Memoirs, p. 62, “ A sneeze in an opposite direction will prevent a man 
from going to any place, or commencing any undertaking.” 

Mariner tells us that when Finow, a Chief in the Tonga Islands, 
was about to proceed on a warlike expedition, some one sneezed. 
Instead of showing the ready wit of Xenophon, the Chief, regarding it 
as an ill omen from the gods, defied them to do their worst. 

Mariner himself almost lost his life from sneezing when Finow 
and his followers were about to commence a religious ceremony. 
“Immediately every one present threw down his club, for who would 
proceed on so important an expedition after so dire an omen! Finow’s 
eyes flashed with the fire of rage. Directing them full on Mr. Mariner, 
he cursed him with the most bitter curse, ‘Strike your God!’” Ina 
note it is stated, “ To sneeze at the moment of setting out on an ex- 
pedition argues, in their opinion, the most fatal result.” 

The Thugs had a peculiar reverence for a sneeze. This detestable 
secret society is a warning to us as to the excesses to which even 
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among educated persons perverted religious zeal, when blinded by 
superstition, may carry men when they bid good-bye to reason and to 
their judgment, and yield an implicit obedience to blind faith. They 
were, in one aspect, the most religious people the world has ever seen. 
The bloody goddess whom they served guided them hourly by signs, 
omens, and miracles, which they obeyed implicitly, even at the cost of 
their lives. At her bidding they consecrated their whole existence to 
a crusade against society and against human life. They believed in 
infallibility, and infallibility spoke from Heaven to them in signs and 
omens. One of these was a sneeze. Should the unhappy victim on 
awaking with the fatal cord around his neck happen to sneeze, his life 
was safe. The victim was regarded as sacred. The goddess had spoken. 

The North American Indians, the natives of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as well as the Polynesians, believe not only in the existence 
of some supreme and beneficent power, but also in the existence of 
inferior spiritual beings, or little gods, strongly resembling the 
fairies of Northern Europe. They also believe that all nature had 
a soul as well as man, and that the soul is peculiarly liable to the 
agency of spiritual beings. Thus the “Medicine Man” of the North 
American races is always a necromancer. His patient is not affected 
by natural, but by supernatural causes, only to be removed by counter- 
charms. The “ Medicine Man” works himself into a singular state, 
sometimes ending in convulsions; he then becomes inspired, and 
proceeds, with certain ceremonies, to bring back the patient’s soul, or 
to expel the evil spirit. 

The same belief and practice are observable among the savages of 
Borneo and of Central Africa. Among these simple and primitive 
races there is a belief that man has a double form, the one corporeal 
and the other spiritual, and that even in life the spirit or soul and the 
body are not necessarily united, but that sickness or evil spirits may 
deprive the body of its spiritual companion. The belief among the 
Jews as to idiots or insane persons being “ possessed of evil spirits,” 
may be connected with these ideas. It is remarkable that sickness 
and death are, in the Arctic regions, in Australia, and in Central 
Africa, attributed by the natives to the influence of spirits who have 
been employed by enemies to injure them. Thus among the Arctic 
Loucheux, whenever a person dies, his relatives kill some one belong- 
ing to a neighbouring tribe. In Australia exactly the same thing 
occurs, the natives fancying that some one has by supernatural means 
stolen the “kidney fat” of the deceased. They accordingly knock on 
the head a native of another tribe, and take from him his kidney fat 
while he is still alive.* 


* See Sir John Richardson’s ‘ Arctic Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin,’ chap. 12. See also ‘ Report on the Aborigines, by the Committee 
of the Legislative Council of Victoria—Session 1858-9.’ 
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The belief in Scotland and in Equatorial Africa is found to be 
almost precisely identical respecting there being ghests even of the 
living, who are exceedingly troublesome and pugnacious. 

In Polynesia, not only men, but also inanimate objects, are supposed 
to be liable to lose their spirits, or soul. 

The little gods sometimes steal the souls or shadows of those articles 
to which they take a fancy. (See ‘ Westminster Review’ for April, 
1862.) There is a Polynesian legend, “in which they (the little gods) 
carry off the shadows of Ter Kanawa’s jewels, leaving the costly sub- 
stances behind them, the souls of the fairies being quite contented 
with the shadows alone.” 

It is stated that there is an instance among the Irish emigrants in 
the City of New York of a child having been burned to death by its 
parents under the impression that it was only a “changeling,” or a 
“fairy child.” 

Colonel Tydd, late of the 76th Regiment, tells me that when he 
was stationed in Ireland, many years ago, a father and mother of the 
name of Mahoney were tried for murder for having boiled their child 
under a similar impression. The poor little fellow was a delicate 
child, whom nothing could apparently restore to health. A fairy 
mother had evidently stolen their healthy infant, and had substituted 
her own starveling in its place. ‘To force her to restore their pro- 
perty to them, they put a pot of water on the fire, and when it was 
boiling they immersed the unfortunate child, which was some four or 
five years of age, in the scalding water. In vain his screams were 
heard as he cried out, “I’m Johnny Mahoney! I’m the rale Johnny 
Mahoney! I’m not the fairy’s child!” But the fairy mother did 
not listen to the cries of her offspring, nor come to its rescue by 
bringing back the real Johnny Mahoney, and the parents were 
therefore arrested for murder, and were tried for the crime they had 
unconsciously committed. 

But among the Celtic race the fairies did not confine their depreda- 
tions to the dairy or the cradle. Even grown-up persons were liable 
to be spirited away by them. It is evident that they have inherited 
from primeval ages a belief that not only disease, but also death itself 
is the effect of supernatural agency. With civilised man the im- 
mortality of the soul may sometimes be a stumbling-block. To 
primeval man the mortality of the body was an incredible fact. The 
mystery of death was too profound to be believed in. 


Indignatur se mortalem esse creatum. 


Hence the perishing corpse was only a worthless substitute for the 
living, who had been carried away by “the good people.” Wylde, in 
his interesting little work on Irish superstitions (p. 121), says: “The 
fairies, or ‘ good people,’ are looked upon as the great agents and 
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prime movers in the death of infants and young people; and even 
yet in the islands of the extreme West, except from sheer old age, or 
some very ostensible cause, no one is believed ¢o die all out.” He goes 
on to say that even decomposition will not convince them that the 
person is dead. “Sure he has got a blast, and is with the faeries!” 
So rooted is this belief, that food of different sorts is brought for weeks 
by the friends of the deceased to the rath or fort where he is supposed 
to be living with the fairies. 

Hence we find the belief still lingering that King Arthur is not 
dead, but is sleeping on the Eildon Hills, from which he will yet 
return—a superstition still lingering respecting him in Europe. In 
Southern Europe, Barbarossa only sleeps, and will yet awake, and 


_ be once more the terror of the world. The tale of the ‘Seven 





Sleepers,’ and similar other superstitions, are traceable to the same 
source. 

This being the case, we can now form some conjecture as to the 
peculiar dread attached to sneezing. There can be no doubt that the 
fairies were originally the same as the ancestral spirits whom the 
Kaffirs believe enter into a man when he yawns or sneezes. Among 
the Celtic race it seems that their influence did not extend only to 
inspiring the person affected. It did more; it rendered him liable 
to be converted into a fairy man, or into a senseless, perishing corpse. 
Callaway, in his interesting work on the ‘ Religious System of the 
Amazulu’ (Part I. p. 64), states that as a Kaffir “ believes that at the 
time of sneezing the spirit of his house is in some special proximity 
to him, he believes it to be a time peculiarly favourable to prayer, and 
that whatever he asks for will be given. Hence he may say, Bakwiti 
in komo! (Spirits of our people, give me cattle!) or, Bakwiti abant- 
wana!” (Spirits of our people, give me children !) 

Yawning or sneezing is a sign that Itongo, the ancestral spirits, are 
about to enter and inspire the person affected. “ He shows that he is 
about to be a diviner by yawning again and again. And men say: 
‘No; truly it seems as if this man were about to be possessed of a 
spirit!’ It seems, however, that a convenient ‘aid to devotion’ is 
employed. 

“This is also apparent from his being very fond of snuff; not allow- 
ing any long time to pass without taking some. And people begin to 
see that he has had what is good for him.”* 

It is evident that the negro races of Africa regard the act of sneezing 
with even greater dread than the Kaffirs, and, like them, believe it to 
indicate the influence of “ancestral spirits.” They, like the Kaflirs 
and other races in Ceylon, India, and other portions of the globe, 
believe that the spirits of the dead assume the form of snakes, the 
undoubted source of “serpent-worship.” The abode of the dead is 


* Callaway’s ‘ Divination among the Zulus,’ p. 262. 
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“the snake world” of the Cingalese. The Priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi was simply an “ obi-woman.” She was inspired by a serpent 
called Ob. Now Ob means in Yoruba an ancestor. The temples of 
Central Africa are called Oboni (houses of the dead). An Obi-man 
is therefore literally a necromancer (one who prophesies by aid of 
the dead). 

So deeply-rooted is the superstition on the subject of sneezing in 
negro races, that Christianity has not been able to weaken it among 
their descendants in the United States. A lady, who had much to do 
with schools for blacks, surprised at the fact that she had never heard 
a black child sneeze, or at least give a thorough sneeze, came to the 
conclusion that the blacks are physically incapable of sneezing. The 
readers of this article can now supply a very different solution. The 
negroes evidently train their children from the cradle never to indulge 
in the ominous act of sneezing, and probably teach them never to 
allude to a subject which is connected with that mysterious influence 
of the dreaded Obi, which haunts the African from his infancy to the: - 
grave. I have frequently tried to question the blacks as to the Obi, 
but the very word had a terror for them, and was sufficient to reduce 
a laughing, chattering group to silence. 

The Scandinavian and Celtic races attributed, however, even more 
serious influences to the agency of the spirits. A sneeze or yawn was 
enough to convert a person into a fairy man. Thus the Icelandic 
legend quoted by Callaway makes the female troll, who had assumed 
the form of a beautiful queen, say, 

“ When I yawn, I am a neat and tiny maiden; when I yawna half 
yawn, then I am as a half troll; when I yawn a whole yawn, then I 
am as a whole troll.” 

This being, then, so wide-spread a superstition, regarding the in- 
fluence of fairies or subordinate deities, can we in any way obtain from 
it a clue to the habit of saying “God bless you!” to a person who 
sneezes ? Does the invocation of the Deity protect the person who 
sneezes from the influence of the fairies ? 

This I believe can be conclusively established by the traditions and 
superstitions of the Celtic race. 

I need hardly refer to the mysterious protection which the name of 
the Deity is supposed to afford against the agency of evil spirits. 
There is, however, a well-known story, which will illustrate the belief 
of the Celtic race as to the effect which the habit of saying “God 
bless you!” has upon the fairies. 

Pat once went to sleep at a place frequented by the fairies; and in 
his sleep was carried down to their palace. He was about to drink 
some of their ale, which would have for ever prevented his return, when 
fortunately one of the fairies happened to sneeze, upon which Pat, in 
a courteous mood, exclaimed very innocently, ‘ God bless your honour !” 
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Wonderful was the effect of thus invoking the name of the Deity in 
their presence. With terrible imprecations, and in great dismay, the 
fairies fled away, and Pat once more woke upon earth. 

I could cite many such stories to prove the fact, that the Celtic race 
believe that, from Satan down to the mildest form of evil spirits, the 
name of the Deity has the effect of rendering them, for the time, 
powerless to do harm. 

Can we then find any clue to the question why we should wish to 
keep off fairies and evil spirits when a man sneezes? I have dis- 
covered the explanation in the superstitions of the Highlanders. The 
following tradition as to a Highland Chief’s family in Perthshire, re- 
lated to me by the Rev. Dr. Robertson, a native of that county, shows 
that when a person sneezes, he is supposed to be liable to be stolen by 
the fairies, unless protected by some one invoking the name of the 
Deity. 

Several centuries ago, an ancestor of the present Chief was engaged 
to be married to a young lady in France, who, he learned, had grown 
fickle, and was about to be married toa rival. In great distress, the 
Chief applied for aid to the King of the Fairies, who offered him a 
fairy horse, mounted on which he accompanied his Majesty to France. 
When they arrived at the house of the bride, the wedding was just 
commencing. The King of the Fairies, unseen by the guests, entered, 
and seeing the bride for a moment withdraw into a room alone, he 
followed her. Just then she sneezed—there was no one present to 
say “God bless you!” and in a moment the fairy had stolen the bride, 
whom he carried in triumph over to the Highlands, where she married 
the chieftain, and became the happy mother of a long line of illus- 
trious Macs. It is needless to add that his rival, the unhappy 
Frenchman, unconsciously married “ a fairy woman.” 

American ethnologists point to the early monuments of Egypt for 
one of their strongest proofs in support of their views, as we there find 
the negro type represented as precisely similar to what it now is; and 
they endeavour to convince the world that all the varieties of man 
sprang from different “centres of creation,” that the American man, 
Australian man, Arctic man, African man, all are indigenous to the 
countries which they now inhabit. 

It would certainly be an amusing, if not a most profitable task to 
refute the speculations of these theorists by arguments derived from 
sneezing. 

Before they can expect us to accept their conclusions, let them 
answer the question, How did all men, in all countries, arrive at the 
same singular conclusion as to the mysterious dangers attendant on a 
sneeze, if this belief was not inherited from a common source ? 

R. G. Harreurtoy. 





Patricia Kemball. 


Cuaprter XL. 


FREE TO PLEAD. 


Mr. Hamtey did the thing handsomely. If the Countess of Dove- 
dale herself had died there could not have been a more splendid 
show of grief; perhaps there would not have been one so splendid. 
The shops put up their mourning shutters, and all the blinds of the 
private houses were drawn as the magnificent cortége—the best Mill- 
town, helped by the county capital, could furnish—tramped slowly 
down the High Street to the intense enjoyment of a hundred peeping 
eyes. The two or three little fishing-boats lying in the harbour had 
streamers hoisted half-mast high—they had been sent down by 
order, and were scarlet and buff, the Hamley colours, with a black 
bar for mourning across; half the community were made mourners 
by the undertaker, and had hat-bands and scarves as symbols of their 
grief; and on the Sunday following Mr. Borrodaile preached the 
faneral sermon, wherein he called the defunct Mrs. Hamley a mother 
in Israel, and said that at the last day the poor, who were her 
children, would rise up and call her blessed. Seeing that the practice 
of almsgiving was held in abhorrence at Abbey Holme, and that 
charitable contributions were condemned as bad political {economy, 
this was taking rather more than the ordinary ecclesiastical licence, 
which as a rule goes even beyond the poetic. 

As for Mr. Hamley’s private and personal emblems of woe they 
were of the most expressive and expansive kind. The crape on his 
hat did not leave a quarter of an inch of beaver to be seen ; his jet 
studs and watch-chain were of the largest size and broadest and 
most florid pattern made; and his glossy black clothes seemed as if 
an extra dip in the dyeing-vat had been given to them. Dora’s 
mourning was almost as deep as a widow's; save the characteristic cap 
indeed, it might have been a widow’s. She looked very fair and 
interesting in her sables—“black always did become her,” said 
Bignold, who had been promoted—black, just touched round the 
face with a narrow line of transparent white; and when she came 
into church, leaning on Mr. Hamley’s arm, she created quite a sensa- 
tion by the unusual prettiness of her person and the presumed 
desolateness of her condition. 

She was assumed to be so desolate, and Mr. Hamley’s grief was 
taken to be so sincere, that Garth was heard to say bitterly, “ He’s 
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had it out of the Psalms now, and God has cursed the unrighteous as 
He promised !” 

After this Sunday there was a great deal of talk throughout Mill- 
town about Dora. What would become of her no one could exactly 
determine. Of course she could not live at Abbey Holme with Mr. 
Hamley alone ; and until he married again, which he was pretty sure 
to do, her case seemed a hard one, brought up as she had been and 
made so much fuss with, they said among themselves. A few 
wondered whether the great man would marry Dora herself; but for 
the most part they believed he would look higher than his cousin, and 
maybe plant his foot in the peerage this time. Besides, men don’t 
generally take for their wives their own dependants whom they have 
seen grow up under their roofs from childhood. So it was settled by 
the majority that Dora would have to leave Abbey Holme, and that 
Mr. Hamley would marry some grand lady of high degree and small 
possessions, and found the Hamley family at last. 

Colonel Lowe, discussing the great event of the hour with his son, 
supposed for his part that Mr. Hamley would marry Dora. He 
could understand now the old shoeblack’s policy, he said. He had 
loved the girl himself, and in all probability everything had been 
understood and arranged between them long ago; which was the 
secret of his refusal to give her a dowry when he, Sydney Lowe, had 
done her the honour to propose to her. 

“ Any one can see it with half an eye. It was clear as daylight to 
me at the time, as you must remember I hinted broadly enough to 
you,” said the Colonel in his disdainful way. ‘These low-bred people 
have always their mysteries and intrigues on hand; and Syd, my boy, 
you are well out of that galere. You have made better terms for 
yourself by a long way, and chosen as a gentleman should.” 

This he said joyously, with his hand laid kindly on his son’s 
shoulder, who looked sulky and by no means responsive. He had not 
seen Dora since his engagement with Julia Manley, and he dreaded 
though he longed to see her. He did not know how he could face 
her with such news as he had to bring, but he thought she would 
understand the necessities of his position, and he did not want to lose 
her—in the future. He did warmly and honestly love her with 
such warmth and honesty as he possessed; and though his love 
sprang from, and rested on, only the lowest stratum of a man’s fancy 
and passion, still it was all he had to give; and if gold cannot be 
got from brass, what qualities brass has in itself may at least be 
recognised, 

Among the other qualities, however, which this love of his pos- 
sessed, jealousy was one of the strongest; and when he heard his 
father speak of Dora’s possibly belonging to Mr. Hamley, he felt as 
if he should go mad on the spot—mad enough to throw Julia and 
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her thousands to the wind, confess everything, and take Dora away— 
into poverty if it must be—so long as it was into his own keeping 
before the world, safe from any other man’s intrusion. But the 
habits of a lifetime, and the sordid aims of a selfish nature, were too 
strong for him. Poverty was Sydney Lowe’s Apollyon, whom he 
dared not fight and could not conquer; and rather than meet this 
terrible demon, whom we of the nineteenth century dread more than 
all the others drawn up in line of battle together, he would consent 
to be perjured on his own account, and to give up the woman he 
loved—and had married. He was essentially the child of the age; 
indifferent to everything but physical enjoyment and social well- 
being, and with no more belief in morals than he had in religion. 

Provided a man is not found out, it does not much signify what he 
does, according to Sydney Lowe ; and rather than be found out in a 
folly that would carry consequences, he would commit a crime for 
concealment. Money and position were his two gods, of equal height 
and power ; and to these everything in heaven and earth, in life and 
humanity, had to give way. 

Not being able, however, to bear his father’s cynicism, and being as 
profoundly miserable as he could be—and if shallow, he was pas- 
sionate—he dashed from the room, determined to see Dora at any 
cost, and to come to some definite understanding with her—his wife ; 
his wife, married to another man! ‘That he should destroy his own 
secret marriage was one thing, and in the circumstances in which he 
found himself quite allowable, if to be regretted; but that Dora 
should give herself and her smiles to Mr. Hamley—no! he could not 
stand by and see that done! She might commit a crime as well as 
himself, so far as the sin was concerned. It was not that which 
troubled him. But she should not give him a rival; and the liberty 
he took for himself he would kill her before she should share. 

While he was fuming at his unlucky position with all its detestable 
surroundings, cursing Julia, his father, Dora, Mr. Hamley, every one 
concerned but himself, Mr. Hamley at Abbey Holme was talking 
seriously to Dora. 

It was Monday evening, the day after the funeral sermon which 
had closed the cycle of the burial solemnities. Everything was 
done now. Even the undertaker’s bill was paid, as well as the bills 
for servants’ mourning and liveries, the carriage trappings, and the 
like: by which Mr. Hamley got off a large discount for ready money. 
At home, everything characteristic of and belonging to Mrs. Hamley 
was put away. Her special little work-table had been placed like a 
shrine in a corner; her special chair removed ; her pile of handsomely- 
bound religious books was laid up in the library; and her whole 
personal property was made over unconditionally to Dora, with the 
exception of the few poor trinkets and ornaments she had possessed 
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before her marriage. These were sent down to Patricia labelled 
“ Family Heirlooms,” and accompanied by a note meant to be kind, 
but worded with unconscious offensiveness, wherein Mr. Hamley con- 
veyed these precious deposits to her keeping, as the last represen- 
tative of the Kemball family; at the same time begging to enclose a 
sum of fifty pounds in token of respect for the dear departed whose 
niece she was, and to meet expenses incidental on the melancholy 
event. It was kindly thought, if clumsily and pompously done; and 
Patricia had no idea she should hurt him as she did when she re- 
turned his fifty-pound note with thanks. But he was really hurt. 
The man’s heart just then was softened, and he was more sensitive 
than he had ever been in his life before. 

Well! the Kemball page of his life was turned down now for ever ; 
and as he said, with a not undeserved sense of satisfaction, judging by 
his lights, it was a page of which he was not ashamed, and where he 
had done his duty like a man. But now he was free—the last word 
had been spelt out, the last line written. He had gone through his 
lesson triumphantly, and now his play-time had begun. He was 
free—free to plead, free to enjoy. The man had never looked so 
well, so near to a strain of nobleness as he did this evening when he 
came into the drawing-room after dinner, prepared to receive the 
crowning mercy of his life. 

Dora was sitting in her accustomed place alone, dressed for dinner 
as usual ; pretty, soft, amiable also as usual ; but devoured by secret 
fear and anxiety, knowing exactly what was to come, but not knowing 
how it would end. 

When Mr. Hamley entered, and she met him with her pretty 
smile, subdued to the proper melancholy tone of the moment, making 
a graceful, half-receptive movement of her head and hand, as if wel- 
coming him to her apartment, she saw her fate. She saw it in the 
man’s white, moved face; in the subtle change from master to wooer, 
from friend to lover, which was in every line and movement, as he drew 
a chair close to her, and in his turn motioned her to sit down. It 
was a queer, theatrical manner of meeting; but it was the kind of 
thing that pleased him; all display did. 

He came to plead. He came confident of the result, but timid too, 
as real love makes even strong men before they are assured. He 
came to pour out such wealth of affection as he possessed like hoarded 
treasures in her lap; and Dora, looking up at him with her sweet, 
affectionate little face, and heart that seemed to stand still for dread, 
only wished that he might die—fall dead there at her feet—before he 
had got time to say what he had waited almost these ten years to say, 
and what she herself had made it a crime to hear. 

He sat down beside her, and took her dainty hand in both his 
own. 
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“Dora,” he said in a husky voice, so low and changed it scarcely 
sounded like his voice at all; “I have something to say to you.” 

“ Yes,” said Dora, innocently. 

Had she not had nerves of steel she would have shrieked aloud in 
her terror. As it was, she smiled tenderly, and looked with the 
sweetest friendliness, like a child or an angel by his side. 

“Tt cannot be a matter of amazement to you what I have to say,” 
began Mr. Hamley oratorically; but his grand manner ill accorded 
with his trembling hands and unsteady voice. “You must have 
discovered it for yourself that I love you—love you very dearly, I 
may say.” 

“You have always been the kindest of the kind to me,” said Dora, 
lifting her eyes with her special look of shy girl’s gratitude. 

“T have tried to be so,” he answered. “It was not difficult, feeling 
what I did for you. From the first moment when you came into 
the house, a pretty little girl, just budding as one may say, up to 
this hour, when I have your hands in mine over my desolate hearth, I 
have loved you.” 

Dora gave his hand a little press, but said nothing. 

“Year by year as you grew prettier and more and more the lady, I 
grew more to love you,” he went on to say, drawing a deep breath. 
“But I do not think I ever took advantage of my position, or treated 
you with anything but the respect which I should naturally show a 
lady. You have been always the lady with me, Dora. I loved you 
—no man more; but I think I may claim to say that I did not show 
it to you rudely, or make the sainted soul who has just left us anxious 
or uneasy.” 

“You have been always very good to me,” said Dora softly. “No 
one could have treated any one with more kindness or generosity 
than you have treated me.” 

“T have wished to do so, Dora! I have wished to do so! But it 
has been hard work at times to control myself; and when other 
men came after you, it was a struggle then, I can tell you. Still, I 
did; and I am proud of myself that I did. At one time I was afraid 
of that young dog—that young Lowe.” 

Dora raised her pretty shoulders with a movement of disdain. 
“Oh!” she said, with a satirical little laugh. 

“ But you assured me it was not so, and I was content. I said 
to myself, Dora does not know my heart. Dora does not see that I 
love her—as a man and a husband I must control myself, and not 
let Dora know my great designs for her when the sainted soul shall 
be taken from us. If I could show myself to Dora, and let her 
understand me, and the future I design for her, I should have no 
fear; but as I cannot, I must do my best to keep her safe, and to 
save her from mere tuft-hunters, greedy of money, like that mean 
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fellow, Lowe. So I put it to you, Dora, as you may remember ; and 
I cannot tell you how you lightened my heart when you said you did 
not love him. Dora, you gave me new life that day !” 

He said this with a burst of tenderness that nearly broke him 
down. It was pathetic in its own way to see the coarse, strong face 
of the man softened and quivering with emotion, to see his eyes turned 
with such tender longing on the fair drooping head beside him, his 
self-complacency absorbed in the intensity of his love for this girl 
who was fooling him. Whatever of pure and true and noble there 
was in Mr. Hamley’s nature was all centered in his love for Dora— 
Dora, the wife of Sydney Lowe—the Rachel for whom he had waited 
so long, and who had deceived him as she had deceived every one 
else. 

“And you do not love him?” continued Mr. Hamley in the tone 
of a question. He was sure of his answer, but he longed to hear it 
again. There are some things which never tire in repetition, and 
the assurance to a jealous man that he has no cause for jealousy is one 
of them. 

She lifted her eyes to his face with her sudden swift look, dropping 
the lids immediately. 

“Love him!” she said with the most enchanting contempt. 
“No!” 

“And, Dora, you do love me? Let me hear you say so, darling! 
You have often told me so with those pretty eyes of yours; tell 
me so now in words,” he pleaded. “I must hear you say it—‘I love 
you ! ”» 

“T love you!” replied Dora in s low voice. It was her task, and 
she must get through it in the best way she could. “Poor Syd!” 
she thought a little ruefully, which did not prevent her saying her 
prescribed formula in the most bewitching manner possible. 

He caught her to his heart. Strong, conceited, arrogant as he 
was, at this moment he was nothing but the humble and enraptured 
lover whom a pair of blue eyes and two red rosebud lips had trans- 
ported into heaven. 

“Now I have won all that I care for in life!” he said, smoothing 
her hair with a tremulous hand, “ Dora as my wife puts the finish- 
ing touch to it all. Oh, Dora, you have made a happy man of me 
to-night! My darling, my pretty pet, my little queen, how happy I 
shall be! how happy I am!” 

“You have made me happy too,” said Dora, from the breadth of 
his chest where her golden head was resting ; “‘ how shall I get out 
of this awful scrape!” being the unspoken commentary that ran side 
by side with her words. 

He passed his large hand over her face. It was such a delicious 
luxury to him to feel that he had so far the right. He had, as he 
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truly boasted, always treated her with self-restraint and respect, and 
the slackening of the curb was a joy so great he scarcely regretted 
the price of so many years’ control he had paid for it. 

“ But we will keep it secret between ourselves, my dear,” he said. 
‘T should not like to do anything that would be offensive to that 
sainted soul’s memory. She was a good wife to me, if a trifle crabbed 
and stiff, and I would not like people to say that I danced on her 
grave, or took my second wife before my first was cold. We will 
keep all this to our two selves; and when the year is out we will 
be married quietly, you know, and without much of a spread. Don’t 
you think I am right, Dora ?” 

“Certainly,” she said. “No one must know!” 

She said this quite warmly. It was a reprieve to her so far, and 
who knows what that reprieve might not bring forth? Mr. Hamley 
might die—he did not look very like it though; or Sydney might 
die; or Julia Manley; or a thousand things might happen which 
would set her feet free from their present fetters. Wherefore she 
assented with alacrity, and so gave Mr. Hamley cause to congratulate 
himself again on the possession of a prospective wife so full of nice 
feeling and so entirely the lady as dear Dora. 

Furthermore, it was agreed between them that Dora should some- 
times visit friends, and sometimes live at Abbey Holme, where there 
should always be some married woman to be her chaperon and bear 
her countenance, as Mr. Hamley said; and that everything should 
be conducted in such a manner as to give no cause of scandal to a 
world only too ready to find cause. 

“T must have my Dora’s name kept as clean as a new pin!” said 
Mr. Hamley, with more poetry of feeling than of speech. “ We both 
owe so much to the memory of the dear departed.” 

To which Dora, sighing with the most admirable imitation of 
melancholy, said, ‘‘ Yes, we do,” and was rewarded for her sweetness 
by a kiss. . 

So the evening passed, and there was not in all England a hap- 
pier heart or a prouder man than Jabez Hamley, M.P., and the 
accepted lover of Dora. Not all the wealth of England could have 
won him from his present position. He had not a wish ungratified 
—not a care, not a cloud in his horizon anywhere. Accustomed to 
self-control and fond of display, it was no great trial to him to have 
that year of probation before he could call Dora really his own. 
He wanted the world to see how decorously he could mourn for the 
sainted soul who had just departed. He too, like Mrs. Hamley, 
knew that affection and harmony are the only things which render 
marriage respectable, and that one of open disunion is also one of 
open scandal. It would have been painful to him, and would have 
brushed the bloom from the flower of his happiness, had any one 
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been able to suspect that he had, as he said, danced on his wife’s 
grave, and taken a second before the first was cold. It was even an 
additional pleasure to him that he was obliged to conceal his joy. It 
seemed to make it more entirely his own; and the secret which no 
one shared with him and Dora was so much the closer bond between 
them. Yes, he was thoroughly, divinely happy. He stood on the 
pinnacle, and asked no more of man or gods. 

The next day he went down to Mr. Simpson’s office. * 

“ Simpson,” he said in a melancholy voice, “ I wish to add a codicil 
to my will.” 

Obsequious Simpson bowed. “ Certainly, Mr. Hamley ; certainly, 
sir,” he said. “ Your instructions ?” 

“Only a few words,” said Mr. Hamley. “ Absolute ‘and uncondi- 
tional, bequeathment of all of which I may die possessed, in whatever 
form the property may consist, to my cousin, Dora Drummond.” 

Mr. Simpson was too wise to show any feeling, but he was pro- 
foundly astonished all the same. He was even more so when Mr. 
Hamley declared he would not leave the office till this codicil had 
been written, signed, witnessed, and delivered. The man’s whole 
nature [seemed changed. With his widower’s sorrowful air was a 
certain abounding sense of inner joy that did not escape a man so 
astute as the Milltown lawyer; but he made no comment farther than 
that it was natural for Mr. Hamley to wish to ensure the well-being 
of his only relation ; and that, wishing no ill to Miss Drummond, he 
yet hoped she would not profit by his generous disposition in her 
favour for many a long day yet to come, if indeed she ever did. 

To all of which Mr. Hamley answered judiciously, and rode away 
with a light heart; feeling that, should he meet with any accident, 
which however he did not expect, dear Dora would be fully provided 
for, and would wear his memory in perpetual magnificence and 
sorrow. He wished, though, that he had made a proviso against her 
marrying. In his lover-like haste to assure her good fortune he had 
not thought of that; but he felt it would be enough to make him 
turn in his graye, as people say, if Dora should marry on his money ; 
and he was determined to repair the omission to-morrow. Taking 
time by the forelock was one of Mr. Hamley’s principles as well as 
Colonel Lowe's; and to-morrow he would act on it. 

Meanwhile he went home to what it pleased him to call out of 
doors his desolate hearth, where he found a superb little dinner, and 
a beautiful young woman in the most becoming dress possible to be 
constructed out of crape and bugles, waiting to receive him with a 
mixture of open friendliness and secret bashfulness which seemed to 
him just the most fascinating mixture of manner any lady could 
evince. 

This evening, too, passed like the former, save that the softer 
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tremulousness of the, as yet, unassured suitor had gone, and a certain 
fever of delight—a certain bounding, irrepressible, and enthusiastic 
joy—had taken its place. He could not go to bed; he could not 
sleep; and when Dora stole down the stairs in her old noiseless way, 
and went out into the garden to meet her husband, from whom she 
had had a peremptory letter to-day (she could receive private letters 
now) Mr. Hamley was in his own room thinking of her, and of all 
she had said and done to him to-night. She was like a fairy or an 
angel, he thought with a smile; and that fairy, that angel, loved him, 
and was his ! 

“ Where nothing is, but all things seem!” How much of life is 
real anywhere? Prosperity, happiness, truth, even love—what is 
actual, what only an appearance? More secrets lie behind the closed 
doors of hearts and homes than the world outside ever dreams of ; and 
more men worship shadows and are made happy by pretences than 
ever come to the knowledge that they have been tricked. 


CuarpTrer XLI. 
THE SHADOW IN THE WCOD. 


“ Syp, it has come at last!” cried Dora, as she ran into her husband’s 
arms in the shrubbery. 

What had come ? thought Sydney. Her knowledge of his intended 
marriage with Julia Manley? or had Mr. Hamley discovered all? or 
could it be that his father was right, and that this vulgar ruflian had 
dared to lift his eyes to the prize he had won? 

“ What has come, Dora?” he asked quickly. 

“ Mr. Hamley,” said Dora. 

“ What about Mr. Hamley?” repeated Sydney. “ You speak in 
riddles to-night—do, please, be plain !” 

Dora felt all the awkwardness of the confession she had to make ; 
but as it must be done she had better get over the bad piece of road 
as quickly as possible. It was a curious position for a woman to have 
to tell her husband that she had pretended—only pretended, mind !— 
she was going to be married to another man, even when that husband 
had announced his intention of marrying another woman ! 

“Mr. Hamley has proposed to me,” said Dora, clasping her hands 
in each other and resting them on his bended arm. 

The moon was bright enough for her to see her husband’s eyes, and 
she did not like the look in them. She felt there was mischief behind 
them; and angry as she was with him she instinctively met that 
mischief with a caress. 

Caresses do a great deal with some men, and in general they did a 
great deal with Sydney Lowe. But though, when she looked as she 
looked now, she had hitherto always made his will her own, to-night 
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she failed. Between love and jealousy the latter was the stronger of 
the two. 

“ And what did you say, Dora?’ he asked, griping her hands 
harshly. 

“ What could I say, dear?” she answered deprecatingly. 

“ Tdid not ask that. You could say a great many things. I asked, 
what did you say?” he repeated, still with his dead-white face and 
flaming eyes and dangerously calm manner. 

Dora looked at him innocently. 

“ T said, ‘yes,’ of course. What else was there for me to do?” she 
answered, arching her eyebrows. 

With a savage oath he flung away the hands which until now he had ° 
been grasping, and lifted his arm as if to strike her. Had she shrunk 
or cowered, he would; but she stood her ground so quietly, and looked 
at him so prettily, that in a manner she unnerved him. She was 
desperately frightened nevertheless; but it would never do to let 
Sydney see that she was afraid of him, she thought. She must hold 
her own now or never, and make him understand that by his own 
iniquity he had made himself responsible for all that had come, or was 
to come. But if he did beat her, and make her black and blue—he 
looked capable of it—and Mr. Hamley saw the bruises, and asked her 
about them to-morrow, what should she say to him? Her difficulties 
were really very great. How she wished one of these two men would 
die! At this present moment she was quite indifferent which of the 
two, so long as she was free of one. 

All these things she thought in the moment during which she stood 
with her hands clasped in each other, her head a little bent, and her 
blue eyes looking up with the tenderest sweetness into Sydney’s angry 
face. 

“ What nonsense, Syd!” she said, creeping up to him and taking 
hold of his arms. ‘“ How absurd of you to go on like this, dear! If I 
had not said yes, and pretended that I would, what would have become 
of me? He would have turned me then and there out of doors, and 
where could I have gone? Your father is ruined, and you cannot give 
me a home ; besides it is all over the place that you are on the point 
of marrying Miss Manley, and I should like to know what I am 
to do !” 

“Starve, rather than do such a shameful thing as this!” cried 
Sydney violently. 

“ Willingly, if you will starve with me,” said pretty Dora amiably. 
“ But I tell you, Syd, frankly, if you marry Julia Manley for money 
I will marry Mr. Hamley ; so now you know.” 

“ Dora, you are too detestable!” cried Sydney. “ You seem to 
forget altogether that you are my wife.” 

“ No, I do not, dear,” she answered. “I remember it too well; for 
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it makes the whole thing so dreadfully complicated. If we had been 
only lovers all this time there would have been nothing to be afraid 
of; but it will be a horribly awkward position for us both when you 
walk out of church with Miss Manley on your arm as your wife, and 
we both go out to our bridal dinner-parties afterwards. We shall 
meet at some of them.” 

“ Oh, Dora, do not say such awful things!” cried Sydney, writhing 
under her words. “I always thought you had some kind of feeling, 
some kind of sympathy. You will send me wild if you go on like 
this !” 

“ Well, Syd, you are the most extraordinarily unreasonable person 
I have ever seen !” said Dora. ‘“ You first of all marry me under false 
pretences; then you discard me, and are going to marry somebody 
else; but you will neither hear it spoken of, nor let me secure my- 
self from ruin. What do you propose? or have you anything to 
propose at all ?” 

“ T have,” cried Sydney. 

“ Well? what ?” 

He turned away. Sydney Lowe was not much troubled with con- 
scientious scruples nor moral delicacy, but even he hesitated before 
he propounded the scheme he had devised, whereby he should take 
all the infamy on himself and make it unnecessary for Dora to 
imitate him. 

“ No, Syd,” said Dora, when he had taken the bad courage to 
speak, “ I will not do that. Weare in an awful scrape, but I don’t 
think that would make it much better. At least, not for me. It 
would be pleasant enough for you; but for myself—no, I don’t see it, 
Syd!” she added, quite gravely. 

“And you prefer that low-lived ruffian, that big brute, to me ?” 
cried Sydney savagely. 

“No, Syd, I don’t. I loathe and hate Mr. Hamley, and you know 
that Ido; and I love you, and you know that too. I have never 
loved any man but you, and never shall.” 

Her head went down on his breast, and his arms were round her 
dainty waist. His passion changed in an instant to despair, and his 
anger to a woman’s grief. 

“Oh, Dora, how can you leave me!” he :obbed. “It breaks my 
heart to think of it when it does not send me mad!” 

“ How can you leave me!” she retorted, also sobbing. “ You are 
going to be married now at once; I only said I would, in a year’s 
time, to keep things quiet and see what could be done. It is you who 
are the deserter, not I.” 

“What else can I do, darling?” he pleaded. “ We are ruined, all 
of us, unless we can get money, and I know of no other way than this.” 

This was the first time he had confessed to his intention; and it 
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brought the present frightful state of things very vividly before Dora. 
She turned away and shock herself free from his arms; but if the 
movement was petulant she softened its harshness by sobbing vehe- 
mently. At that moment she hated Mr. Hamley and loved Sydney 
to distraction—so she thought—and would brave everything rather 
than give him up to Julia Manley and accept the bitter portion 
assigned to her on her own side. Her tears unmanned him more than 
ever. He clasped her to him again, frantically crying— 

“Dora! my wife! my own little wife! I cannot give you up! 
Whatever happens, poverty or no poverty, let us keep together and 
make the best of things as we have them.” 

“T will if you will,” said Dora between her sobs; and then they 
kissed each other and cried afresh, and were both profoundly and 
intensely miserable. They knew well enough that they could noi 
face poverty, but none the more did they wish to part. Selfishness, 
deceit, recklessness, treachery, crime—all these lay heaped in burning 
flames on their young heads; but all the same, utterly worthless as 
they were, they loved each other at the moment, and they suffered. 
It soothed them to cry: “ Let us go into ruin together, so long as we 
are together.” It was a deception born of love and despair. Each 
recognised the deception in that deeper reasonableness which passion 
never stirs in some people; but it was a sweet if passing solace, and 
each thought the other believed in it. 

So they stood there in the shadow, clasped in each other's arms; 
Dora crying on Sydney’s shoulder, and he crying over her golden 
head too, between alternations of hope and misery, impossible sug- 
gestions, untenable promises, and sometimes blank confessions of 
necessities ; feeling that the final moment had come, and that the 
calm counsel of the morning would show them the madness of the 
night, while both pretended that this madness was to last and to be 
acted on. More than once however, Sydney begged her to forgive 
him for the wrong he had done her so unintentionally in marrying 
her; assuring her—and here he spoke the truth—that he had no 
kind of knowledge of his father’s affairs when he made her his wife, 
and that he thought the sole hitch was that father’s possible refusal 
to accept her as a daughter-in-law; and Dora assured him—which 
was not the truth—that she had never until last night had the least 
idea that Mr. Hamley loved her or regarded her as other than a 
daughter. Then they spoke of their running away together, and even 
went to the length of comparing their joint possessions. They did 
not reckon ten pounds between them. Mr. Hamley paid bills to any 
amount without remark, but he made no allowances, and he disap- 
proved of ladies possessing much pocket-money ; and ten pounds was 
but a small sum on which to begin life for two young people who 
could not do a hand’s turn for themselves. On which they kissed each 
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other again ; and Dora wept as she had never wept in her life before’; 
and Sydney felt that he should go mad or do something hideous and 
desperate if this kind of thing went on much longer. He was, in fact, 
wrought up to that pitch of fierce excitement wherein a man is no 
longer master of himself, where consequences are not calculated, 
results are not foreseen, and where the impulse of the moment, what- 
ever it may be—the passion that lies uppermost—must be obeyed; 
and is; because reason, conscience, all that renders humanity human, 
has gone to sleep and only the animal remains. His own tears 
maddened him, and Dora’s distress but added to his madness. A voice 
seemed to sound in his ear, just two words repeated again and again: 
“Kill him! kill him!” it said: “kill him! kill him !” 

No ways or means presented themselves to his fancy, nor when nor 
how; only the impulse, only the voice: “ Kill him !” 

As he held his wife strained in his arms as in a vice, she felt his 
heart throb against her bosom while he groaned with a kind of angry 
despair that was scarcely human. 

“Sydney,” she said, in terror, “are you ill, dear ?” 

He made no answer, and as the last breath of her words passed 
over his cheek they heard the door of the house unbolted and un- 
barred, and presently a man’s footstep came heavily down the broad 
stone flight that led from the door, and on to the gravel of the drive, 
turning to the left where they were hidden. 

Dora clung to her husband in terror. There was no danger of her 
sobbing now. 

“Mr, Hamley !” she gasped. 

They shrank back among the trees, but they dared not go very 
deep into the wood. The night was still, when sound travels far, and 
the crisp fallen leaves would have betrayed them. Sydney grasped 
the heavily-loaded life-preserver he always carried with him in these 
midnight expeditions—an instrument much after his own pattern, 
slight and inoffensive to look at, but deadly if used in earnest—then 
pressed his arm closer round Dora and whispered to her hoarsely 
not to be afraid. But she was even the more afraid for his 
very words; he looked so dark and deadly, like a human tiger, 
somehow. 

Her mind took it all in ; discovery; the men struggling together 
and one of them badly hurt; her disgrace; the public scandal and 
the open shame; and then the enforced poverty after all! A minute 
ago she had been bewailing her hard fate in being forced to separate ; 
now she shuddered at the harder prospect of being forced to keep 
together. 

The steps came nearer. They were firm and heavy, and with them 
they heard Mr. Hamley’s voice, sometimes speaking to himself, some- 
times breaking out into a few false notes of song, and sometimes 
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laughing softly as a man whose heart is too full of joy for thorough 
self-containment or repose. 

He crossed the broad carriage-drive and came along the walk that 
skirted the croquet-lawn, and so into the shrubbery path where his 
fiancée and her husband were hidden. They heard his breathing and 
the very fret of his watch-chain as he passed. 

“ Dora!” he said in a tone of such abounding love, such intensity 
of passion, that Sydney felt the blood leap like fire to his face; “ My 
Dora! my wife! How she loves me! Little angel, how devoted she 
is tome! I always suspected it—I knew it,—but to hear her say it, 
‘I love you!’”—in falsetto—* Gad! it nearly did for me, for pleasure! 
Dora! beauty ! little angel! how I love you!” 

He went on a few spaces, then he came back again, singing softly 
what he thought was one of Dora’s favourite songs. And then he 
sat down on a garden chair placed so close to where the young couple 
stood, that Dora thought he must surely hear their breathing and the 
beating of her guilty, frightened heart. 

“What hands she has!” Mr. Hamley said to himself, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘ What lips! That good-night kiss of hers—I 
thought I should have turned faint and lost my head! How delight- 
ful to feel her soft hair and her velvety cheeks—she is like a flower; 
and she is my own. Dora! her very name is the prettiest in the 
world. Dora Hamley! They'll say in London that the M.P. for 
Milltown has the loveliest little wife in England; and they'll say 
right. Not the Queen herself can show such another in all her court! 
And to think of that young beast Lowe presuming so high! The 
wife of the Member for the borough of Milltown is rather a cut above 
a profligate blackleg and his son! My Dora; no other man’s Dora; 
only mine! And she loves me so much, and says it so prettily! To 
think of her saving herself for me; refusing them all because she 
loved me! Jabez Hamley, you are a happy man to-night! There's 
not a happier on the whole face of the earth, let him be who he 
may !” 

So he went on talking in broken, interrupted sentences to himself; 
the man’s heart too full for sleep, too rich in joy for rest. He felt as 
if he should have been suffocated in the house, had he stayed there. 
He had that strange yearning to carry his joy into the infinity of 
nature which we all have, even the most prosaic of us, the least 
sensitive and refined, when our cup is very full and the gates of 
heaven have rolled back and let usin. The passion of happiness that 
possessed him was almost more than he could bear, and he came out 
into the fresh night-air to throw its burden on to something stronger 
and holier than himself. 

He had been happy before this in his life; indeed, his life had been 
singularly blessed, he said to himself. He had been prosperous in all 
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ways, successful on all points of his ambition; but he had never felt 
as he felt now—so possessed with his joy, so overpowered with his bliss. 
He had to keep silence to all the world of his happiness in Dora. To 
the outside onlookers he must wear crape round his hat and a sorrow- 
ful countenance for the due observance of the decencies ; he could tell 
his secret to none; but like the man who must whisper what he knew 
of the king to the reeds, he too must whisper what he felt to the 
night. It was very un-English, very boyish; but it was nature. 
His life hitherto had been arid of love. He had married early for 
ambition, and he had prudently resolved to make that marriage a 
success. To do this he had not suffered his fancy to stray to the right 
or the left; and his very love for Dora had been a growth, not a 
sudden passion, and never fully confessed even to himself in its 
intensity, if it had been in its hope, because he had never dared to 
indulge in it till now. And the first love of a man’s life matured at 
nearly fifty, is a deeper and more absorbing passion than even the most 
fervid fancy of earlier youth. 

He did not sit there long, though it seemed like an age to the two 
hidden behind the trees listening to his boastful gladness—the one 
in such chill of abject terror, the other in such fire of torturing rage. 
Restless, feverish, with his chest expanded and his head held high, h 
wandered down the avenue, and presently they heard the gate leading 
into the wood from the shrubbery creak as it swung back, and the 
last of his footsteps died away. 

Then Sydney, putting Dora from him without a word, without a 
sign, turning only upon her a pair of flaming eyes burning like fire 
beneath his dark brows, motioned her silently to the house ; while 
he, drawing ‘a deep breath, shifted his loaded cane to a yet more 
convenient hold in the middle, and set off with a swift and stealthy 
pace down the avenue. 

“Sydney!” whispered Dora. 

But he was gone. Keeping in the shadow of the trees, and with 
that light walk of his which he had practised so often, and which 
was scarcely more noisy than the tread of a panther, she could neither 
see nor hear him; and after lingering for a moment, she too turned 
and ran, and was soon safe in her own room, unseen and unsuspected. 
No one who had seen her fair pretty face half an hour after, nestled 
among the lace and linen of her luxurious pillow, sleeping as tran- 
quilly as a child, her cheeks touched with a pink flush like a 
monthly rose, her small hand half-hidden among her golden hair, 
would have imagined that she had just escaped from one danger to 
herself, while leaving in the thick of peril the two men who loved 
her. She was of the tribe felis femina; not cruel of nature if she 


was of need; and preferring her own ease before all other things above 
or below. 
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Still softly singing to himself, Mr. Hamley walked on through the 
little wood which, when he first bought Abbey Holme, was the boun- 
dary of his possessions. He had a special love for this tangled 
thicket: it was pretty and picturesque, with a pleasant trout-stream 
running through, broadening into a fair expanse of water where he 
kept a couple of swans and some favourite fowl. He remembered 
how glad he was, years ago, when he walked through this very path 
and took possession of the wood as master and owner. He had often 
stolen over the fences and got nuts and blackberries there in his 
ragged days; he took care that no ragged urchins stole over the 
fences now for nuts or blackberries!—and he remembered his proud 
delight in finding himself the lawful master of his former filched 
Paradise. It was eighteen years ago. How time had passed and 
prospered with him since then! Year by year he had gathered more, 
and year by year he would gather more still. His wealth had got to 
that point when it increases by itself; for spend as much as he could 
—that is, as much as he cared to spend—he could not get through 
all his income. He had that Cragfoot estate to get in yet, he 
thought; and maybe more land might come into the market, which 
he would secure. ‘There were outlying bits he was beginning to 
covet, and that he thought would fit in well with his fields; but for 
these he could afford to wait. 

He was glad about Cragfoot, though. He would make it a Dower- 
house for Dora. Had Patricia Kemball been a sensible girl, and 
done as she ought to have done in her aunt’s lifetime, he would have 
made over the whole concern to her as her portion; now he would 
give it to Dora, and call it “ Dora’s Dower,” as a remembrance. He 
laughed right out when he thought of this. It would be a pleasant 
revenge on that young profligate who had dared to ask him for Dora’s 
hand! 

How beautiful the night was! The scented autumn air hanging 
in a light vapour that shone like silver among the trees, veiling the 
direct brilliancy of the moon and softening it into a general atmo- 
sphere of mild radiance rather than a specialised light, seemed more 
delightful to him than he had ever known an October night to be, or 
indeed, any night of any year. It was quite summer-like, he thought, 
as he took off his hat and flung back his coat, looking about him. 
He had got now to the Oval, a cleared space by the side of the lake, 
as the broadened reach of river was called; and stood there bare- 
headed in the moonlight, watching the white swans floating lazily on 
the water. His back was towards the house, the chimneys of which 
could be seen over the tops of the trees in daylight. 

Watching the swans, something in their graceful gliding movement 
struck the imagination of the man whose very soul seemed trans- 
formed to-night. It was the whiteness of Dora, the grace of Dora, 
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the caressing, subtle charm of Dora, the purity of Dora. He saw 
her everywhere ; earth and heaven and all forms of loveliness were 
filled with her, and everything was but a type—a repetition of her 
excellence and beauty. 

“My Dora!” he said aloud. Then, with a sudden rush of feeling, 
the like of which he had never known before, he cried out as if in an 
eestasy, “ Thank God for her love !” 

A whistling noise as a stick cut sharply through the air, the crash 
of breaking bone, a stifled cry, a heavy fall, and Mr. Hamley’s life 
was over; his love, his joy, his prosperity, his vainglory, nothing 
more now than a handful of dust fanned by the midnight air—the 
thought of a man which had passed like a summer's cloud. Had his 
death been by any other method, had his heart burst in his great 
joy, had he died by the visitation of God or by a thunderbolt from 
heaven, one would have said that he had died at the right moment. 
To-morrow the ecstasy which had lifted him to-night beyond himself 
would have withered down into the vulgar narrowness of his every- 
day life; his soul, which had expanded into poetry, would have 
shrunk back into its old groove of ignoble ostentation, of insolent 
self-assertion ; and his very love for Dora would by time have become 
first the mere pride of possession, then indifference, and perhaps 
have ended in jealousy and estrangement. He would never have 
been so great again, so near to nobleness as he was to-night; for 
though the cause of his passionate emotion was a cheat, his feeling 
was true. The tragedy by which all was over for him in life was a 
foul and cruel crime, but it gave him a pathos he would never have 
had else, and crystallized for ever the dignity and sublimer passion of 
the hour. 

As Mr. Hamley fell, a slight young figure shot quickly by, plunged 
again into the shadow of the wood, leaped wall and fence and gate, 
going always by circuitous paths till it struck the high road, where, 
running still, always keeping in the shadow, Sydney Lowe soon gained 
the shelter of his own home as entirely unsuspected and undiscovered 
as Dora had been. Creeping noiselessly upstairs, he went into his 
private room; carefully examined his clothes, whence he removed 
certain damning stains and spots; stirred up the dying embers of 
the fire, and burned in the flame a heavily-loaded life-preserver, run- 
ning the lead through a bullet-mould, as he had often done when a 
boy. And then he went to bed, where he laid as if in an ague fit till 
the morning. He had obeyed that haunting voice, and committed 
the crime he had been half-unconsciously meditating for many weeks, 
and now stood face to face with the consequences. His chance of 
detection? It all depended on whether he had been seen or not, or 
if seen, recognised. And if seen and recognised, what then was he 
to do? 
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He lay there calculating, inventing, his brain on fire, his thoughts 
incoherent in their activity; half resolving to leave the place and 
England to-morrow; then again feeling that his only policy was to 
remain and trust to his good stars and his own cleverness, should sus- 
picion arise and his name get bruited abroad. And while he was 
torturing himself with the criminal’s coward fears, James Garth was 
making his way too, from the wood, carrying a bag full of game 
which he had just netted in the preserves. Not half an hour be- 
fore Mr. Hamley came to the Oval he had passed through the paths 
with his snares; and had lifted what his last night’s setting had 
brought him. 

For Garth had turned poacher of late days, more as an act of 
revenge than for any other reason. It pleased the man’s savage 
feeling to rob Mr. Hamley, who he always said had robbed him. It 
was his crude version of the law which gives an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth ; and he helped himself pretty freely. More than 
once the head-keeper had warned him. They had been old friends 
in the days when James held his father’s land, and he did not want 
to be hard on him. Still, his duty was to watch the game, and let 
no man meddle with it ; and so he said; and each time he had it to 
say he spoke more sternly than before. He had been about the pre- 
serves to-night as usual, and had seen a figure come out of the little 
wood and run across the open in the moonlight for a moment, then 
dart under cover again. It was a younger, slighter-looking man 
than Garth, it seemed to him, and evidently carrying nothing 
weighty. But there was not much doubt in his own mind that he 
had made a mistake, and that it was Garth whom he had seen, when 
all the circumstances came to light; for who else was it possible to 
have been? When he and the under-gamekeeper, making their 
rounds the next day, came upon the stiff body of their murdered 
master lying in the Oval with his skull battered in by one tremen- 
dous blow given from behind, and a piece of white-spotted blue 
bandana hanging on one of the bushes near, the man’s heart stood 
still ; for he recognised the neckerchief as the one James Garth habi- 
tually wore, and the whole crime became clear. 

“ Whosesoever throat this fits has done it,” said the under-game- 
keeper, pointing to the bush; and the police, when they were sent 
for, said so too. 

And what excuse could Garth make? There, under his bed, was 
the bag of game; round his neck the torn bandana, with its missing 
piece found on the bushes close to where Mr. Hamley was lying mur- 
dered. There was no denial of the one fact, and the inference was too 
strong to be gainsaid. The poacher was arrested on suspicion, com- 
mitted on the capital charge, and sent to jail to stand his trial at the 
coming assize, Milltown having but one mind on the matter—that he 
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was guilty. For again and again they asked who else could have 
done it? Mr. Hamley was not the beloved of all men, but he had no 
enemies save this gloomy, discontented peasant whose land he had 
bought, and whom he had thus made his foe for life—and death. 


Cuarpter XLII. 
TRUTH AND SEEMING. 


Tuerz is nothing of which a poacher is not capable. Given a pair of 
hands bold enough to set snares for the squire’s game, and you have 
a heart black enough to compass the squire’s murder. ‘This is a logi- 
cal sequence in the minds of the landed gentry, and they act on it, 
when they have the chance, with singular uniformity of feeling. A 
poacher is the common enemy of all men with game preserves; and 
they think they do the community good service by getting rid of him 
on any pretext that will serve. 

Whether it is he who is intrinsically bad, or the law which makes 
him so, does not trouble them. Men in possession are not given to 
abstract reasoning, and first principles have nothing to do with Acts of 
Parliament. To break the law has an ugly sound with it to those 
whose gain is to keep it; and practical protest against inequitable 
decrees is a crime where readjustment would pare off some of the 
golden fringes from the rich man’s garments to give decent, clothing 
to the poor. So it is that a poacher has but hard measure meted 
out to him at the hands of magisterial game preserves; and class 
enmity, always bitter, is never more so than when it has to deal 
with a man who has snared a pheasant or netted a salmon by the 
right of nature, and against the game law. 

Thus, when it became known that James Garth had taken to 
poaching, his arrest on a charge of murder was quite in the order of 
things. Discontent and springes together make an amalgam that 
renders the worst crime of all easy; and the poor fellow was con- 
demned long before he was tried. When that conclusive bit of white- 
spotted blue bandana was compared with the yeoman’s neckerchief and 
found to correspond with the torn end, there was not the shadow 
of doubt left, nor the chance of escape. The whole thing fitted in, 
piece by piece, with as much accuracy as those two ends of torn silk ; 
and the hypothesis was as clear as demonstrated fact. 

Garth had been poaching; Mr. Hamley, suspecting something, or 
perhaps only restless from grief at the loss of his wife, had gone out 
into the wood and had caught him in the fact. There had been an 
altercation ; and Garth, being ordered off, had gone sullenly away, 
when he had turned, and creeping noiselessly behind his detector had 
struck him on the back of the head with some round, heavy instru- 
ment, and so had killed him treacherously on the spot. Nothing 
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could be clearer. The game was found under his bed, and the game- 
keeper, his own friend, had seen him running across the open. He 
had not known him at first ; at least not for certain, in the shimmery 
moonlight ; the man he had seen looked younger and of lighter build, 
he said, and he had not taken him to be his old friend and mate; but 
enlightened by after events, he reconsidered and corrected his first im- 
pression, and was prepared now to maintain, sadly enough, that it was 
James Garth, and none other, whom he had seen escaping from the 
place of murder. For you see, said the man, as all Milltown said in 
concert, who else could it be ? 

All the bitter words Garth had said, all his discontent and angry 
despair, Mrs. Garth’s loud-voiced passion at the dismissal of her 
daughter, every small and until now half-forgotten incident, and especi- 
ally that scene where he had had that kind of fit, and had cried 
“Murder!” at the Long Field Gate, came back to the memories of 
those who had heard and seen. And then that torn fragment of ban- 
dana! It was a small thing on which to hang a man; but it hanged 
him nevertheless. All saw in it the finger of Providence, which forces 
a man who commits a crime to leave some betraying sign by which the 
old saying that murder will out, may be justified; and the finger of 
Providence was accepted as a guide pointing in the right direction in 
this instance. 

A proved poacher ; confessedly out in the preserves on the night of 
the murder; seen escaping from near the very spot by his friend the 
gamekeeper, a reluctant if honest witness; and with a fragment of his 
neckerchief found fluttering in the bushes close to the spot—what 
could save him? Not the absence of the instrument with which the 
deed was done; though the woods were searched far and near for 
something that would fit into that awful wound ; not his own protesta- 
tion of innocence made once and never repeated, for he became sullen 
on the trial, and stood as if he did not care which way the verdict went ; 
not his previous good character, seeing that even good men may lapse 
and that no saint is sure; not even the current rumour that his brain 
was touched, for the jail-surgeon certified his perfect sanity ; nothing 
that could be urged had any weight in face of the overwhelming force 
of the circumstantial evidence brought against him, backed by the 
hypothesis born of his notorious enmity and discontent. 

He was tried; well defended; but found guilty all the same; and 
sentenced to be hanged by the judge in an impressive speech which 
lost its point so far as the prisoner was concerned, from the simple 
fact that he had not done that thing for which he was exhorted to 
repent and condemned to die. But it moved the judge who delivered 
it and the audience who heard it, and indeed was a fine bit of eloquence 
full of good, honest human feeling. 

After sentence was passed, a petition, headed by Dr. Fletcher, but 
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sparsely signed by the rest of the community, was forwarded to the 
Home Seeretary, praying for commutation of the capital sentence. 
The petitioners were either those few who did not believe, in spite of 
appearances and no one else possible, that James had done this murder 
—those half superstitious and wholly unreasonable people who have 
more faith in character than in circumstantial evidence; or those 
kindly apologists who believed that he had done it sure enough, but 
who thought him mad and therefore not responsible. But the Home 
Secretary was a strong man, and returned the memorial with the 
answer, that he saw no reason to interfere with the regular course of 
justice. The prisoner had had a fair trial, and the laws must be 
obeyed. 

There was no help for it then. In heaven there might be a re- 
arrangement of the sentence, but on earth it was final; and James 
Garth was hanged within the precincts of the county jail; his last 
words, while Calcraft was arranging the drop, being, “ Gentlemen, I 
am innocent!” as he lifted his wan face to the light and looked as a 
brave man does when he meets an ignoble doom nobly. But all the 
thinking and educated people of Milltown said he richly deserved his 
fate ; all save Henry Fletcher, whose defence however had done the 
poor fellow no kind of good, and himself that amount of harm which 
comes from the open expression of unpopular opinions. The gentry 
took grave exception at this continual advocacy of the poor, charac- 
teristic of him. They said, bitterly, that it did not signify what a 
common man did, if it would only injure and annoy the rich, that mad 
fellow was on his side. They might all have their throats cut, and 
he would move heaven and earth to get the interesting criminal off, 
without a thought for the victim. It was infamous, disgusting, and 
he ought to be drummed out of society for it. 

No one was so indignant as Colonel Lowe; though to make 
amends no one was so silent as his son. The Colonel liked Henry 
Fletcher well enough, he said, as they all knew; and he had always 
disliked that poor Hamley fellow, as also they all knew; and he had 
never concealed his contempt for him nor kowtowed to him as the 
rest had done; but when it came to taking sides with his murderer— 
good heavens! that was another matter. A gentleman may keep 
aloof from a vulgar upstart and yet not hold with the ruffian who 
has assassinated him in his own grounds. A petition for a reprieve ? 
No! If Garth could he hanged twice over, the punishment would 
not be more than he deserved; and he, Colonel Lowe, we~ld vote for 
the second drop. What would become of the country if such crimes 
as these were winked at? No; none of these sentimentalities suited 
the Colonel. Gag such mischievous demagogues as Henry Fletcher ; 
let Garth swing ; and above all things defend the majesty of the law 


D>? 
and keep up the due subordination of classes. 
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So Garth did swing, and no living soul knew the real truth but 
one—he who had burnt a slight cane in the fire one October night, 
and run a lump of lead through a bullet mould. And no living soul 
suspected the truth but one—she who had seen her husband steal, 
with his panther-like tread, on the traces of her lover in the shadow 
of the wood, and who knew what was in his heart. 

After this a subscription was got up for Garth’s widow and orphans, 
and they were shipped off to Australia as creatures too tainted for 
the purity of Milltown. They were the victims of circumstances, as 
so many of us are; martyrs crushed under the wheels of that tre- 
mendous car where sits the Justice of the World; the helpless struck 
down by the blind; sinless Cains bearing the brand unrighteously, 
but none the less shunned of men because of that unrighteousness. 
It had been a frightful page in Milltown history; there had never 
been such a one before; and the citizens felt that the best thing to do 
was to obliterate the last traces as quickly as possible, and wipe out 
the name of Garth from the annals of the place. 

When Mr. Hamley died and was buried, his will was read; and 
Dora Drummond was proved his heiress. He had made it hastily— 
a mere codicil of a few words—the very day before he was murdered, 
poor man! as if he had had a prevision of his fate, they said with 
pale cheeks. Nothing touched the public imagination more than 
this. There was a pathos, almost a poetry in the action that counted 
much in the general indictment against Garth; and the popular 
feeling ran high in fayour of the murdered member for a disposition 
of his effects which betokened such a generous and fatherly interest 
in his young relative. 

Thus Dora came into absolute possession of everything, untram- 
melled by a single condition. No guardian, no trustee had been 
appointed; nothing but her own sovereign will to administer and 
distribute all this immense fortune. She was the mistress of Abbey 
Holme and of the whole estate; the richest woman for miles round ; 
before whose wealth poor Julia Manley’s hundred thousand pounds 
shrank into insignificance, and to whom rumour gave even more than 
she had. 

It was marvellous to see how beautiful and beloved she became all 
at once to \lilltown; how much every one suddenly found out she 
had been always admired and liked; and how each person claimed to 
have specially discerned her worth, and valued it, in the bygone 
years. Nota house failed in its sympathetic respect for the young 
heiress, and the Countess of Dovedale was among the earliest con- 
dolers. Perhaps she gave a half rueful thought to Lady Maud who 
accompanied her ; at any rate, that young noblewoman imagined, as 
Patricia had so often done in her past world, that her future mother- 
in-law had a headache, and had best be left to herself during the 
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drive. When they had deposited their cards and driven away, my 
lady spoke of Miss Drummond quite warmly. She was so perfectly 
well bred, she said; and such a lovely creature! She must be 
fabulously rich—too rich indeed for a woman ; and she, the Countess, 
hoped she would marry soon, and marry well. It was too heavy a 
responsibility for such a young and lovely creature as she was; she 
ought to marry into a good family where there was a sensible 
mother—a woman of the world who could guide and direct her—and 
where her money would do good and be the means of exalting her- 
self; one of the aristocracy, in short. To which Lady Maud an- 
swered tranquilly, yes, she ought ; and perhaps under the Countess’s 
wing and her own, when she should be Lady Merrian, she would. 

All these kindly speculations however, were soon set at rest ; and 
in a very short time it became known that Dora Drummond was 
going to marry young Sydney Lowe. People of course found fault 
with her choice and ridiculed her taste, and cried what a pity! to 
each other when they met in the market-place; but a few of the 
robuster kind—those whose wealth-worship nothing could chill nor 
shock—affected to have known of this attachment from the beginning, 
and to find it an exquisite instance of human constancy. To be 
sure, there were a few awkward whispers about Julia Manley ; for the 
Colonel, to clinch the decision he had good reason to consider waver- 
ing, had told every one exultingly of his son’s engagement to this 
young lady, whose excellence he had vaunted in almost poetic terms. 
Now, within twelve hours of the reading of Mr. Hamley’s will, an 
occasion was found for a rupture between the lovers; and though 
Julia humbled herself, poor soul, to that point where submission ends 
and degradation begins, she could not soften her angry idol. He 
definitively and somewhat coarsely broke with her for ever; and the 
heartbroken creature fled away with her thousands and her sorrows 
into Cornwall, where she established herself in a mining town, em- 
braced Wesleyanism, and became a thorn in the side of the Broad 
Church clergyman. 

Dora and Sydney married quite soon after all these stirring events. 
The world said she was right. She was too young to live alone, and 
though Mr. Hamley had made her his heiress, and she owed all 
imaginable respect to his memory, he had not been a near relative: 
and, considering all the circumstances, she need not wait long. 
A quiet marriage giving her a companion and protector was by far 
the best thing for her; and they applauded her decision. A month 
after the murder she was united to Sydney Lowe, quietly and without 
parade. Colonel and Mrs. Lowe were the only people at the 
wedding, Patricia Kemball refusing to be bridesmaid. 

For one thing she was greatly blamed by all sensible people, her 
gross imprudence in having no settlements. It was a curious bit of 
irony that Mr. Hamley’s wealth should pass unconditionally into the 
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hands of Sydney Lowe, but the world is full of such. Mr. Simpson 
urged her to secure at least something; and even the Colonel, not 
planning villany, thought she would do well to have her own dower 
properly assured; but Sydney said he would marry no woman on 
earth with settlements ; and after a private conversation with Dora, 
she gave in, and his will triumphed, as the man’s should, he said. No 
one suspected the root of this imprudent arrangement ; and Sydney 
got great credit for generosityin making a post-nuptial settlement which 
assured Dora a fair share of her own wealth. For the rest, he made 
no bad use of her money. Indeed he became rather close-fisted than 
otherwise, responsibility seeming to have worked a radical change in 
him somehow, and to have even gone beyond the point of steadying 
him. He released Cragfoot, paid off his father’s debts, and set him 
on his legs again; but he told him sternly that this was the only 
thing he would do for him, and that if he fell into the mire again he 
might pick himself out the best way he could. He was as little like 
the old Syd, now that he had money, as was the law-respecting king 
like the law-breaking prince. He was gloomy, stern, morosely pious, 
would keep no society, and of frightfully irritable nerves. His health 
broke suddenly, and he was soon startled, soon made angry and 
uneasy. He had a listening look about his eyes that struck people as 
odd, and he hated to hear the names of Hamley or Garth. People 
said he drank in private; some that he ate opium ; others that he 
gambled. A thousand reasons were whispered from one to the other 
to account for this extraordinary change in him; and none hit the 
truth. So far from any such vice as drinking or drugging, he seemed 
afraid to trust his senses into the keeping of any one or anything but 
himself, and slept with locked doors, and a loaded pistol. 

He and Dora got on together pretty well, judging by appearances; 
which were fallacious. She was too well trained in concealment te 
show him what she suspected or the world what she felt; but she 
often cried in secret, and wished she had never known Sydney Lowe, 
and that she was again under the Hamley rule. She had but exchanged 
masters; and of the two her husband’s hand was the heavier. 

She got a small amount of feminine consolation however, in the 
quiet impertinence with which she treated the Colonel and Mrs. 
Lowe.. Once she had courted them by all her pretty arts in vain ; 
now they were obsequious to her, while she snubbed them with 
merciless good-breeding, and made them regret that they had not 
had enough prophetic insight to have secured her when they might, 
and before she had become publicly a prize. 

On the whole, then, the Abbey Holme household, though a failure 
and a wreck, if judged of by truth and principle, was sufficiently well 
ordered for outward purposes. ‘True, Dora lost her beauty, and be- 
came old and haggard suddenly, with a scared look in her eyes that 
seemed the reflection of her husband’s abiding expression of listening 
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and watching ; but she was always graceful and conciliating to her 
world on those rare occasions when she appeared in society; and if 
Sydney was not popular he had abundant obeisance done to him. No 
one cried out against him that he had committed theft, forgery, and 
murder, when he stood up in the Abbey Holme pew on Sundays, 
and enriched the choir with his clear tenor that sounded above all 
the rest. Nor when he sat on the bench and leaned ever to the 
side of rigour and righteousness, did his brother magistrates denounce 
him as a greater criminal than the poor half-witted clods whom he 
judged so severely. What was done, was done; and no one knew or 
ever would know: and for the rest he passed through life in the 
odour of respectability, beloved by none, known by none, bearing ever 
with him the consciousness of crime and the belief in his own eterna} 
damnation, but bowed down to by all. 

Patricia spent her days tranquilly enough at the Hollies, in the 
midst of love and duty. There were no brilliant meteors in her sky, 
but no clouds and no storms ; it was sunlight of the best kind—the 
sunlight of affection, contentment, and a pure conscience. Her 
happy girlhood had passed for ever, but it had left a womanhood 
greater and nobler than itself had been; a womanhood of deeper 
thought and higher aims—yes, and of a more exalted love than would 
have come to her had she remained untaught of sorrow. 

Years passed before Gordon returned, but years that did good work 
in both. When the drift-time was over, and they stood once more 
together hand in hand on the seashore, as in the old days, she was no 
longer a girl, living only in the joy of her own youth and love and 
innocence, but a woman who had learnt the deeper meaning of life 
through the high teaching of suffering and trial; a woman self- 
consecrated to live, like the Fletchers, by principle rather than ex- 
pediency ; for truth, not seeming; for the inner law of nobleness, 
not the outer gain of pleasure. And he too, was no longer the mere 
boy who had the boy’s hope and the boy’s courage, but a man who 
had learnt like herself something of the deeper meaning of the Great 
Riddle, and had set himself to live according to his knowledge. 

She and Gordon were poor enough when they married; and Dora, 
now that she was no longer afraid of Patricia, knowing by experience 
how entirely she might trust her silence and loyalty, pitied them 
profoundly from the luxurious depths of her gorgeous, loveless, 
miserable home. She would have helped them generously, if they 
would have taken help at her hand. But Patricia, though; she had 
long ago forgiven her freely and fully—long ago resolved to bear that 
burden of shame for her to her life’s end, patiently and faithfully— 
would never enter into terms of friendship with her again. Besides, 
though poor in the world’s goods, she was infinitely richer in ‘heart 
and spirit than the faded, frightened, melancholy mistress of Abbey 
Holme ; the wife of the man who slept with locked doors and a loaded 
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revolver by his side, and who had bad dreams, and believed in his own 
eternal destruction. 

She never felt so keenly how far better truth is than seeming, and 
love than riches, as when, one summer’s evening, she and the Fletchers 
and Gordon were standing on the high cliff road, looking at the 
golden sunset just now flooding earth and sky with that glory which 
no words, no pigments can possibly describe. They were watching 
the gradual passing of the gold to crimson, and then to deeper purple, 
in that quiet, half-entranced way which makes silence so eloquent, 
when a carriage drove slowly past. It was the Abbey Holme 
carriage, containing Dora and her husband. Dress, appointment, 
equipage—all were of the costliest kind, the most absolute perfection. 
The land they drove over was their own; the men they passed did 
homage to them, their masters; they had conquered fortune and 
distaneed justice; they were above even the accidents of life, and 
they had means to gratify every conceivable desire. But the inner 
misery of the faces that looked out from those superb surroundings 
sufficiently confessed their worthlessness. 

“Well! for all their money I would not exchange places with 
those people,” said Gordon, as they passed. “It is not what we have, 
but what we are, that tells; and of the two we are the more to be 
envied—what do you say, Pat ?” 

She looked up into her husband’s handsome, manly face, bending 
down to hers with such frank and trustful love. 

“T think so,” she said, earnestly. 

“And I know it,” said Henry Fletcher, taking her hand on his 
arm. “Between Dora and Patricia the world would make no doubt 
which was the more to be envied; but I fancy the judgment of God 
will not go with the verdict of the world; and that truth and seeming 
were never at greater odds than they are and have been all through 
the history of these two girls !” 

“Thank God the truth has come to my share!” said Gordon fer- 
vently. ‘I should have done ill with a whited sepulchre. Don’t 
you remember, Pat, how I always counted on your trueheartedness ?” 

She laughed a little shyly, and blushed vividly. 

“Yes,” she said, looking at him tenderly; “I remember how good 
you always were to me! And so long as you and these dear ones 
are satisfied with me I am quite happy.” 

“ Dear child !” said Catherine caressingly, “how sweet life must be 
to you then!” 

“To us all!” she answered. 

“ Yes,” said Gordon; “to us all!” 


THE END. 





Lines Written on a Lady's Lan. 


Wuen fallen Eve became aware 
How ill she had behaved to man, 
To hide from his reproachful stare, 


She went and made herself a fan. 


But when she peeped above the rim 
In wistful deprecating wise, 

The action rather tickled himnm— 

He “didn’t know she had such eyes.” 


So when he asked her to explain 
The object of that new conceit, 
Away went shame—she peeped again, 


” 


And said, “to screen her from the heat. 


The day was hers; full many too 
Have conquered thus in many lands; 
Eve told her daughters what to do 


In future with their idle hands. 
P. T. W. 





Mirabeau and Madame de ebra. 


Everyone who has heard of Mirabeau is probably familiar with the 
story of his love for “Sophie,” through her celebrated “ Letters.” It 
is a wild romantic story, in keeping with the impetuous, audacious, 
lawless character of the man. A large and noble nature, but also 
ignoble, coarse, sensual, utterly uncontrolled, incapable of self-govern- 
ment, yet possessing withal a singular faculty of governing others— 
swaying them whither he would by the fascination of his resistless 
genius, his indomitable will, drawing them towards him by the force 
of an invincible attraction. A nature difficult, almost impossible to 
comprehend or to judge rightly—so complicated, so completely op- 
posed were the qualities which one would have deemed it nearly impos- 
sible to exist in the character of one man. It is easy to understand 
the power he exercised over Louise Monnier, young, romantic, and 
beautiful, shut up in a dreary little country town, with an old jealous 
cross-grained husband for a jailor. Near Pontarlier is the Castle of 
Tours, in which unruly Mirabeau was confined by lettres de cachet, 
eating out his heart in forced inaction. Pontarlier is, as we have said, 
near, and Mirabeau walks out daily on parole, often bending his steps 
towards the sad little town, and the two came together, unchecked, 
Mirabeau’s notorious ugliness rendering him harmless in the eyes of 
Sophie’s jailor; and the two flints meeting they strike fire, and then 
follows a wild story of flight and pursuit, and wondrous tales of 
escapes and adventures, which read like a romance of olden times, 
coming to rest at last in a little garret-room in Amsterdam, where 
these two lived an idyllic life for eight months, and then parted. 
Mirabeau to Vincennes ; Sophie—to what ?—it is generally believed 
that she, “ unable to live alone in the universe,” killed herself; but she 
did not—at least not then. She first strove to console herself with 
the society of an officer of the Marshalsea, a brutal man, who beat 
her; and then with the companionship of a cavalry officer, who was 
better mannered, and did not beat her, but who unluckily died of 
disease of the lungs at the moment when he had resolved to legitimatise 
their connection by marriage ties. Then, and then only, nine years 
after her separation from Mirabeau, life became intolerable to our 
romantic Sophie, and she suffocated herself. 

It is pleasant to turn from this tale of lawless passions to that of 
a woman whose cgnnection with Mirabeau is less notorious, less 
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romantic, but whose influence was as pure and elevating to the man 
she loved as that of her predecessor had been harmful and degrading. 
Among the many relics of his adopted father possessed by M. Lucas 
de Montigny—busts, drawings, autographs, &c.—there is a miniature 
painting of a beautiful woman of about twenty-eight years of age; it 
is an intellectual face, and is at the same time inexpressibly charming 
in its sweetness and refinement. The original of that portrait was 
Madame de Nehra, the illegitimate daughter of one Onno Zvier, a 
Dutchman, of some celebrity in the political world of Holland during 
the eighteenth century. Of all the women Mirabeau loved, and of all 
the women who loved him, Madame de Nehra was the one who most 
completely and entirely devoted herself to him. An orphan and 
unmarried, there were no previous ties to sunder; she lived with 
Mirabeau for five years, and all who knew her during that period and 
witnessed the self-sacrificing devotion with which she gave herself up 
to the happiness and the honour of the man she loved, speak of her 
with the deepest respect and esteem. Mirabeau’s incurable fickleness, 
which in him amounted to a disease, so wounded her womanly pride, 
that he drove her from him. It was a step she always regretted, but 
she never ceased to love him, and though she survived him many 
years, she remained faithful to his memory to the end of her life. 


She has left two memoirs of her connection with Mirabeau, the one 
written shortly after his death, when the writer was about twenty- 
eight, the other twelve years later in Amsterdam, where Madame de 
Nehra was then living. 

These memoirs were in the possession of Mirabeau’s adopted son, 
M. Lucas de Montigny. He could not reconcile himself to the idea 
of publishing them, for though he tenderly loved Madame de Nehra, 
who had been like a second mother to him, he feared that these 
memoirs would produce an unfavourable impression of the man whose 
memory he so passionately worshipped. Since M. de Montigny’s 
death, portions:of these memoirs have been published,* and from these 
the reader is able to gather many fragments which are of great value 
for a right apprehension of Mirabeau’s character. 

The passionate, eloquent, sensual side of the man’s nature is 
familiar to us all, and it is quite easy to understand how at the age of 
five-and-twenty he should have fascinated a romantic enthusiastic 
young woman shut up alone with an old husband in a dreary little 
country town. 

But there must surely have been another side to the nature of a 
man who, at thirty-six, with a face to the ugliness of which Madame 
de Nehra herself so forcibly bears witness, should have inspired a 


* «Revue des Deux Mondes,’ lst June, 1850. 
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young girl of nineteen, free to choose from all the world, with a sin- 
cere, serious, calm affection, untainted with any motives of vanity, 
sensuality, or interest,—this surely proves that the violence of his 
character and passions must in some sort have been atoned for by 
other qualities, good-nature, sensibility, tact, and tenderness. 

On the other hand, it also seems a curious anomaly that a woman 
of Madame de Nehra’s moral qualities should have regarded Mira- 
beau’s infidelities with so much toleration, so long as his heart was 
not seriously engaged. All the accounts we have of Madame de 
Nehra agree in describing her as a woman whose moral character was 
in perfect harmony with the sweet, modest, and refined expression of 
what Mirabeau himself calls her “angelic face.” It can perhaps be 
best accounted for by her own avowal that she never felt for Mirabeau 
that passionate sentiment called love, but that her affection for him 
was calm and deep, a mixture of admiration and of compassion, in- 
spired by the contrast between the great powers and noble instincts, 
the painful weaknesses and the degraded life of the man for whom she 
had sacrificed everything a woman holds dear. 

Madame de Nehra met Mirabeau in 1784, and she thus describes 
the first impression he produced on her: 


“The repulsion his appearance aroused in me is almost incredible: I 
started back, horrified. . . .. I have since noticed the same effect pro- 
duced on others, who afterwards not only reconciled themselves to his 
ugliness, but even maintained that his features were suited to the character 
of his mind. His face was expressive, his mouth very good, and his smile 
winning..... His conversation had an inexpressible charm for me; he 
gave expression in his beautiful language to ideas and thoughts which had 
lain dormant in me for years, vainly seeking for utterance. Our ideas 
agreed perfectly.” 


Madame de Nehra was living in a convent at the time when she 
first met Mirabeau, and for three months the brilliant orator visited 
her every day, spending five and six hours at the parlour grating. At 
last, a day came when he announced to her that he was to leave 
Paris, and entreated her to accompany him. The idea seemed to 
her utterly insane ; but he described to her his complete isolation and 
friendless condition ; separated from his wife, without parents, friends, 
or fortune, his position seemed so desolate that she overcame her own 
repugnance to the plan and yielded to his prayers. She felt that 
it lay in her power to atone to him for all he had lost; she 
hoped by her influence to calm and check the transports of her own 
excited imagination ; she sacrificed her peaceful happy life to follow 
the course of his stormy career. 

Her first great difficulty was to bring his pecuniary affairs into 
some sort of order. He was vety extravagant, and deeply in debt, 
and had no notion of the value of money. He gave her all his money 
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to keep, and she laughingly says that she allowed him to spend 
nothing, and only gave him a loués d’or “to carry about in his purse 
for show,” like poor little Grimaldi. She dismissed his servants, sold 
his carriage and horses, reduced the whole establishment as much as 
possible. For two months before Mirabeau’s journey to England they 
led a single, quiet, happy life, Mirabeau writing all the morning, while 
she mended his clothes, dining together and spending the evening with 
friends, After his return she writes : 


“ Mirabeau’s love for me never altered: indeed, it seemed to grow more 
tender; but he was often faithless: if he saw a pretty face, or if any 
woman laid herself out to please him, he took fire at once. These intrigues 
never lasted long, and after a short time they bored him to such a degree 
that he used to come and ask my advice as to how he should rid himself of 
them. He took no pains to hide what never distressed me, and indeed I 
knew him so well—he was so sincere, and his nature was so simple—that 
any concealment would have been useless 

“ Nevertheless, in 1785, there was a love affair which gave me the keenest 
pain, and threatened to break off our intercourse. Madame —— did not 
dare to attack me openly, but she spared no covert sneers at my simple 
mode of life and economical habits. I had a great liking for dress, though 
I detested extravagance; but I think dress is necessary toa woman; a love 
for what is beautiful evinces taste, and taste evinces refinement. I cannot 
quite explain what I mean, but refinement in dress seems in some manner 
to extend its influence from the physical to the moral nature; in a word, 
if I were a man, my notions as to the manner in which the woman I loved 
should be habitually clad would be very peculiar. Madame had 
therefore touched my most sensitive point, and I took a violent dislike to 
the woman who diverted herself by deriding my voluntary sacrifices and 
privations. They were made for the sake of the man I loved, and whom 
she was leading back to his old irregular habits of extravagance. We 
quarrelled incessantly about her; but Mirabeau acknowledged his faults so 
frankly, and begged so humbly for forgiveness, that I could not be angry 
for long. That woman caused me a quarter of an hour’s agony which I 
shall never forget. Mirabeau had just received a letter from Madame ——, 
and had laid it down on the table before him, when the husband entered 
unannounced, and his eye fell on this long letter in his wife’s handwriting, 
and her seal on the envelope. During an animated discussion on politics 
which followed, M. took up the letter, folded it over and over, and 
tossed it back on the table. Mirabeau then took it up, as I hoped, to put 
itin his pocket; not at all, he had forgotten all about it, and, absorbed in 
some problem, was oblivious of all billets-douax, he re-folded'it, and quietly 
laid it down again in the same place. I eagerly stretched out my hand to 
grasp it. Vain hope! M. had again possessed himself of the fatal 
note, and was rolling it round and round in his fingers. Well, that 
unlucky bit of paper passed alternately from the hands of the husband to 
those of the lover, until finally in a tremor of anxiety I pounced upon it, 
and bore it from the room.” 


In 1788, while travelling in Germany, he had a severe attack of 
illness of the same nature as that which afterwards ended his life: 
Madame de Nehra nursed him with the most devoted care; he could 
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not bear her to leave his side, and the doctors were of opinion that 
her unremitting attention had alone saved his life. This is one of 
the reasons she so bitterly reproached herself afterwards for leaving 
him ; she knew her influence over him, she thought she might have 
checked his excesses, which contributed to undermine his constitution 
and hastened his premature death. 

She herself says : 


“T shall always reproach myself with having acted from pride where 
tenderness alone should have governed me. My power over him was great. 
1 possessed his esteem and his entire confidence; I now believe that with 
patience and gentleness I should in time have attained my object. I could 
have watched over his health, and checked his excesses. In a word, he 
might, had I not left him, still be alive, the pride and glory of his country, 
the supporter of liberty, . . . . and I, his friend and the companion of his 
sorrows and of his dangers, I should not be plunged in bitter grief and 
vain remorse, which will only cease with my life.” 


After that illness, Mirabeau, strong, sturdy Mirabeau, who had 
never known a day’s illness, suffered almost constantly, and his health 
seemed completely shattered ; and all Madame de Nehra’s unhappiness 
dated from that time. He met with and became enamoured of one 
Madame Lejay, a coarse, unprincipled, but fascinating and sensual 
woman, the wife of a librarian ; she gradually possessed herself of all 
Mirabeau’s secrets, and threatened him constantly with their betrayal 


if he crossed her in any way. Madame de Nehra’s own words will 
best describe what followed : 


“ He began to doubt my love for him, and evil disposed persons eagerly 
sowed the seeds of dissension. He had, up to that time, been perfectly 
satisfied with the nature of my love for him; it was now insinuated that 
it was poor and weak in comparison with the intense passion which was 
burning in another woman’s breast Knowing the jealousy of his 
disposition I had taken the greatest pains to save him from the least cause 
of anxiety, so that even during his absence I only went out on his business, 
and only received visits from persons concerned in his affairs. I was happy 
in my home; my books were my society; the esteem of good people, and 
the care and love of a charming child he had confided to my care,* repaid 
me for the loss of all other society. But from that time our happiness 
was destroyed. He had taken a cottage for me at Passy, and furnished it 
charmingly. He often came to see me there, but our interviews were 
always stormy. A part of his life was passed in paroxysms of passion and 
fury difficult to describe, and the rest lying in tears at my feet, cursing the 
woman who had disturbed our peace This state of things could not 
last. It wore me out, and I felt it would kill me. He used to compare me 
with the other women whe loved him, and the evidences of their love seemed 
always to outbalanée mine. 

“T have often been asked why we did not agree to remain together as 
friends. We_tried again and again to do so; on each occasion a violent 
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scene ensued, and finally he threatened to shoot himself. I lay on the sofa 
in a paroxysm of tears, and it was awful to see him standing before me, 
white with passion, wild with rage, with a pistol in his hand, and to know 
that the slightest accidental gesture or twitch might end his life. Such 
scenes were always followed by other scenes of repentance and of bitter 
grief; he acknowledged everything, implored my pardon, promised never 
to see Madame Lejay again—and then the next day it had all to be gone 
through again.... 

“ Wearied out, I demanded that he should separate himself entirely from 
that woman, and put an end to certain pecuniary transactions of a dis- 
reputable nature. He promised all I asked—the promise was broken, and 
I fled to England, with some money raised on my jewelry. There, at least, 
my only sufferings were those caused by poverty. A year later I returned 
to Paris, and went to see M. de Mirabeau, who had sent for me. I was 
startled by the terrible alteration in his appearance. He spoke with his 
old confidence of his affairs; he told me of a projected embassy, and ex- 
pressed a desire that I should accompany him. I saw that he still retained 
his old love for me; but the sacrifice I demanded had then become im- 
possible: he was too completely in that woman’s clutches. . . . We should 
vainly have longed for our lost happiness The feeling we had for 
each other was like the bloom on a peach: once dispelled, it was gone for 
ever.” 


Mirabeau was tired to death of Madame de Lejay, but he dared not 
quarrel with her, though he felt that in the position he then occupied 
she degraded and dragged him down. After that interview Mirabeau 
and Madame de Nehra met two or three times, and then he ceased to 
ask for her. Soon afterwards he died, in the acme of his fame, and 
was mourned as perhaps no man has been mourned before or since. 

In judging his character and his private life, the evidence of the 
woman who lived with him for a longer time, and on more intimate 
terms than any other person, should not be without weight, especially 
as she herself says none could have suffered more than she did from 
the two curiously contradictory sides of his character. He took this 
young girl from the pure sweet life she was leading, used her while 
the perfume of the delicate flower pleased him, and then flung it 
ruthlessly aside; and yet she can write thus of him: 


“T must acknowledge that his good qualities outbalanced his defects. 
. .. . His education had increased his faults instead of correcting them. 
Naturally violent and irritable, he had been thwarted at every turn; 
nothing had been checked or modified, and the perpetual quarrels of his 
parents, of which he was a witness from his earliest infancy, were a 
dangerous example to him for the rest of his life 

“He must not be judged by the standard of ordinary men; the 
vehemence of his passions originated in that energy of character which 
also bore such good and beautiful fruits. His heart was good and tender, 
and he had an enthusiastic love and admiration for all that was great and 
beautiful.” 


It is not surprising that M. Lucas de Montigny should have hesitated 
to publish the memoirs from which these few extracts are given. The 
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picture they present of Mirabeau’s moral degradation is almost re- 
volting, and it is almost impossible to believe that a man of his gigantic 
intellect and powers should have been so completely enslaved by 
passion as to sacrifice the happiness of a beautiful, refined, charming 
wdman whom he loved, to one who only used him to attain her own 
ends, and excited his natural violence for her own interest. And yet, 
he was a great genius, not merely as an orator, but also from the just- 
ness of his views, and the profound sagacity of his mind; and in losing 
him France lost the one man capable of steering her through the chaos 
into which she had been plunged. We cannot know whether there is 
any truth in Madame de Nehra’s firm conviction that with her care 
Mirabeau might have lived longer. That she had an elevating, puri- 
fying, refining influence on his life, none can doubt. 

Let no one blame her for sacrificing everything to him. Had it 
been possible, she would have remained simply his friend; but her 
object was to make up to him for all he had lost—wife, friends, and 
fortune—and to leave his mind free from the petty cares and anxieties 
which clipped the wings of his genius, so that he might devote his 
entire energies and his extraordinary powers to his distracted and 
unhappy country, tottering on the brink of a precipice. When she 
found that, in order to accomplish this, she must sacrifice everything 
to him, she did not hesitate; and the fact that she left him at the 
moment when he was at the height of his popularity and power, will 
absolve her from any motives save those of the purest and most dis- 
interested friendship. Could she have saved his life, the history of 
the drama and the world would have been different : 


But he could not live 
another year any more than he could live another thousand years. Men’s 
years are numbered, and the tale of Mirabeau’s was now complete.” 


One cannot but admire, love, and pity the charming character which 
is unfolded to us in these Memoirs, and feel grateful to those who have 
rescued Madame de Nehra’s memory from oblivion. It speaks well for 
Mirabeau that he should have been so intensely and devotedly loved 
by such a woman; but it is impossible to forgive him for having 
sacrificed her to his wanton selfishness, and rendered her “the most 
unfortunate of all living creatures.” 











A Sew Weeks with Hans Andersen. 


THERE is perhaps not one, amongst the crowd of living authors, 
whose writings are more widely known and lovingly appreciated than 
the fairy tales of the Danish poet and novelist, Hans Christian 
Andersen. On the shelves of the student’s library, half hidden by 
works of science, in the lady’s boudoir, richly bound and prettily 
illustrated, and what he likes better himself, in the treasure-drawer 
of a child, well worn, thumbed, and torn, will be sure to be found a 
copy of some one of the numerous tales penned by this fascinating 
and versatile writer. 

I cannot describe the thrill of intense pleasure which sent the 
blood tingling to my cheeks when, on paying a visit a short while 
since to Denmark, I was told that in a few days Andersen would 
become a guest in the house where I was staying. or days 
after this announcement I could think of nothing else but the 
wonder and delight of really learning to know personally this king 
of story-tellers. I tried to imagine what he would be like; I would 
ask no questions, preferring to revel in my own fancies of what his 
appearance must be, until the moment arrived for standing in his 
magic presence. 

It was a glorious day at the end of August, and the “name's day” 
of our charming and accomplished hostess. 

The country-seat of my friends was about a dozen miles out of 
Copenhagen, and built on the shores of the Sound—a straggling, 
delightful house, two stories high, with doors and windows opening 
on the garden. In front was a large sloping lawn, stretching 
almost down to the sea, and interspersed with beds of brilliant 
flowers. On one side wound a pretty pathway, overhung with trees 
leading off the high road: this was the private way up to the 
house. On the other side was a delicious little grove of cool and 
fragrant fir trees. From the roof of the house waved the Danish flag, 
and two or three other bright-coloured pennons were attached to the 
high trees in honour of the “name’s day” of the lady of the house. 
Behind was a huge garden, stocked with every kind of fruit in almost 
exhaustless profusion, and containing two or three charming little 
summer-houses in which we sometimes drank our coffee. 

We had been up from early dawn to gather flowers and evergreens 
to decorate the rooms in hcnour of the occasion ; and to refresh ourselves 
after our labour of love, we had taken a dip in the sea from one of 
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the quaint little bathing-houses which are attached to nearly all the 
Danish country villas down by the sea, and are lightly built of a few 
planks of wood at the end of a rude shaky bridge running out 
perhaps a dozen or twenty yards into the water. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the friends and acquaintances of 
the family began to arrive, each with a bouquet in hand, to offer 
their congratulations on the day, and good wishes for the future, 
according to the simple custom of the polite people of Denmark. 

When I joined the company, a little later on, there were about 
thirty guests assembled, sitting and standing in the verandah and on 
the lawn, enjoying the warm sunshiny day. 

At our feet the broad waters of the Sound lazily lapped against 
the stone shore, not thirty yards from where we sat, and on her 
bosom hundreds of graceful sea-going craft quietly stole along, and 
beyond, just visible in the sunlight, glimmered the southern coast of 
Sweden. Behind, in the house, all the doors and windows stood 
open, displaying masses of brilliant-coloured flowers on every table 
and stand and shelf the rooms afforded. Presently, above the hum and 
buzz of the conversation which gave life and passion to the scene, I 
heard the rumble of carriage-wheels cease on the road, and a 
few moments after, from under the trees of the private pathway, 
appeared a tall gaunt figure, carrying in his hands a huge basket, or 
rather tray, of beautifully arranged flowers. 

He stood still for a second, quietly surveying the lawn and its 
occupants, before, suddenly, a chorus of voices exclaimed : “ There he 
is! There is Andersen!” He came forward, smiling to our hostess, 
Madame H., and presenting her the flowers offered his greetings, and 
as soon as the tray was out of his hands, seizing both hers and 
kissing them. Then every one pressed around, eager for a shake of 
the hand, and delighted to give him a welcome once more in their 
midst; for he had only that morning arrived from some weeks’ or 
months’ absence, and it had been matter of doubt if he would venture 
from home after such a long journey. 

I stood alone on the step of the verandah, gazing at him, my heart 
so beating from excitement, I was glad no one, in their eagerness to 
speak to him, had time to notice me. At last, then, I was in the presence 
of the man whose writings had been the joy of my early life, dearer 
to me than aught else in the world! I stood still, scanning his features 
after a while, and wondering unconsciously why such a wonderful 
genius need be so very very plain in appearance. Presently I felt, 
rather than saw, his look wander from his friends to my solitary 
figure on the step, and as he moved forward I heard him say in a 
frank simple way, “‘ Ah, here is a new face—she does not know me.” 

Madame H. turned, and smiling to me as I intuitively drew near, 
answered gaily, “This is our dear English guest, who has been so 
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longing to see you, dear Andersen, that she has thought of nothing 
else for days, I know.” “ Good,” he replied, holding out his hand, and 
as I put mine into his with a thrill of delight, nay, almost of reverence, 
he said in his broken English: 

“Ah, you would know me? you love me all the time? I will gif 
you one portrait of Andersen the poet. Have you read my stories ?” 
he added, suddenly changing to German, which he speaks better than 

English. 
’ . “They were the sunshine of my childhood,” I answered warmly, all 
my shyness disappearing before the man’s simple, childlike manner. “I 
loved them better than any others. I slept with them under my 
pillow from the time I was six years old and could read.” 

“Oh! that is good,” he replied, rubbing his hands, as is his wont 
when pleased. ‘Come, you and I will talk a little; I will give you 
my portrait ; we will be friends, dear friends—shall we? You are glad 
to know me? Every one likes me, Andersen. But now I must talk 
to all these good people, and tell them the story of my travels. Come 
and listen, and if you don’t understand the Danish, I will translate 
for you, come.” He turned from me, and with the same simple 
manner in which he had thus spoken of himself to me, he took a seat, 
and asked the company if they would not like to hear all about his 
adventures since he had been away. 

An hour later, after partaking of chocolate and a sweet Danish cake 
always served on féte days, most of the guests returned to town, and 
there remained but a few very intimate friends of the family to dine and 
spend the evening, amongst whom was Andersen, who intended staying 
a few weeks with us in this charming retreat by the sea, away from 
the dust and heat of the city. 

In a very few days he and I became fast friends. With a delight 
that was almost boyish, he read to me various letters of praise and 
commendation he had received from two or three of the reigning 
sovereigns of Europe, and from men of standing in the literary world, 
and one letter that he prized dearly, in a large child’s hand, and that 
he always carried in his pocket-book, from Livingstone’s little 
daughter of six, who had thanked him for “his kindness in writing 
so many pretty stories.” “It warms my heart when the children 
tell me they love me,” he added, as he folded the paper and put it in 
its place ; “ but I think all the world loves me, for they love my tales, 
and my tales they are me.” 

And I think he spoke truly, for his writings contain an exquisite 
beauty of thought and feeling, with that true appreciation of all that 
is good and lovely in Nature which only a pure unspoiled talent can 
bring forth, and in reading his works one is compelled not only to 
admire his genius, but to love the man who wrote them. 

His is a simple nature, easy to read in his every-day relations with 
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his fellows. I was charmed with him as acompanion. Living in the 
same house with him, in the free unrestrained intercourse of the 
country, I spent many a delightful hour by his side, drinking in the 
wondrous fancies of his brain and listening to his quaint talk, which 
seemed to come from some far-away world into which he alone, 
of all I had ever met, had gained admittance. In the cool of the 
afternoon he liked to walk in the fields with any of our party who 
were so inclined. For the first quarter of an hour he would not talk 
much, but shamble along, poking his stick into every hole and corner, 
or touching with it every odd thing that lay in his path. Then some- 
thing would attract his attention—a bit of old glass, a faded flower, or 
a half-eaten insect—no matter what it was, he would stoop and pick it 
up, touch it tenderly, bend over it caressingly, and then, in a kind of 
low, half regretful tone, he would begin and tell the story of its life, 
its joys, its sorrows, and the sad destiny which brought it to the spot 
where he had found it, till I would stand listening in hushed awe, 
looking at the thing in his hand, and then at the dreamy face speaking 
so earnestly, and wonder if the man had really a soul and body 
belonging to this same earth that all the rest of us dwelt in so 
prosaically, or if he would presently vanish into the spirit realm from 
whence he gathered his fanciful ideas, and be no longer by our side. 

He seemed to me to live in a world peculiarly his own, all his 
ideas, thoughts, and actions differing from those around him, and his 
fanciful interpretations of the every-day incidents of life often made 
me smile, and made me envy the dear old man the power he had of 
drawing pleasure to himself and giving amusement to others, from 
many of the small vexations which are apt to occur in the best 
regulated and most orderly households. 

One day at dinner, little Marie, the youngest child of the house, and 
a sweet, dainty little damsel of five or six, would not eat her soup. 
She said the carrot in it was hard, and she did not like it. Now it is 
a custom in Denmark, rarely allowed to be infringed upon, that a child 
must finish its soup before eating anything else. It is a good wholesome 
custom, teaching the young to eat what is placed before them without 
grumbling. But this day little Marie was rebellious, and pouted, and 
her soup still remained uneaten when the fish was being handed 
round. I saw Andersen look at her, stroke his chin, glance round the 
table, and then a moment later he stooped his gaunt frame and 
whispered in her ear, “ Eat thy soup little Marie, and after dinner thou 
shalt have a pretty story about a carrot.” The dear little face 
brightened, a smile dimpled her saucy mouth, and without a moment’s 
hesitation, she took up her spoon and hastily swallowed the rest of 
the “nasty carrot.” She knew that a story meant sitting for half-an- 
hour on “dear Andersen’s” (as all the children call him) knee, and 
listening to tale after tale, “made up” for her special benefit. And 
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as I loved a story too, I begged him to begin as soon as dessert was 
on the table and the servants retired. 

Nothing pleases Andersen so truly as to be made much of, to hear 
that the world speaks well of him, and to be told that he and his 
works are appreciated outside his own kingdom. The eagerness he 
displayed struck me as almost childish when, day after day, as my 
letters were handed me by our host from the post-bag, he wished to 
know if my friends in England “congratulated” me on being in the 
same house with “ Andersen, the poet ;” or if they had sent him any 
message or greeting, or in any way mentioned him; and, when one 
unlucky day I had received two letters, neither of which noticed him, 
after taking them into his own hands and scanning them through, 
and not finding his name, he muttered softly, “I can’t understand it, 
yet the English they love me fondly.” 

So it always, as I say, pleased him to be asked for a story, and 
directly the fruit was on the table,.and we were alone, he began and 
told the following tale, though in far more beautiful and fanciful 
language than I can now remember. 

“Once upon a time, little Marie, there was a beautiful garden in 
the country, in which all kinds of lovely things were to be found. In 
one corner, quite out of sight, under ground, lived a charming family 
with one daughter. This family was called Carrot, and Mr. Carrot, 
and Mrs. Carrot, and especially Miss Carrot, were all very well 
behaved, and did their duty as they ought. Now you must know 
that this Miss Carrot was a very sweet and elegant young thing. 
She had grown straight and tall, had a beautiful complexion, and had 
the loveliest green ruffle round her neck in all the neighbourhood. 
So the youths of that land liked to look at her, and they came and 
paid court to her, and whispered in her ear how very beautiful they 
found her, and would have liked to ask her to marry one of them, 
but her papa frowned at them, and they dared not venture quite so 
far, Besides, they all knew that her father intended to marry her 
to a stout, ugly old fellow who lived not far off, and who had 
demanded her hand long ago when she was quite a wee thing. Poor 
little Pinky (for that was her name) knew this too, and it made her 
very sad, for she loved her young cousin with all her heart, a fine, 
bold fellow, who was as handsome as she was herself. But it was of 
no use to hope that her father would relent; he had said she was to 
marry the old, ugly lover, and so marry him she must, unless he 
would give her up to his rival willingly and quietly. But he had a 
hard, stony heart, and declared he would have her whether she liked 
it or not, and he would not listen to her tears and entreaties when 
she begged him to go and find another bride from amongst the 
beautiful lady Carrots of the country, but hastened on the marriage 
and bought all that was required for his new home, and even got the 
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ring and ordered the punch that was to be drank on the wedding day. 
This was very cruel and unkind, but he did not care, for he was one 
of those selfish creatures who only do what pleases themselves; and 
little Pinky sat in her room all alone, and cried till she grew quite 
thin. Her friends had each in turn done their best to try and 
soften the heart of this ugly, stout, florid old Carrot, and persuade 
him to give up marrying such a very young lady, who did not love 
him; but he would listen to none of them, and made her father 
keep to his word and not let her see any one till the wedding 
was over. 

“At last the great day arrived; all the guests were invited, and 
every one came. ‘The bride was dressed in all her finery, and stood 
at the altar by the side of her ugly bridegroom, who looked very 
important and more strong-hearted than ever. Just as the pretty 
bride had cast one despairing, soul-rending glance at the cousin she 
loved so well, and had resigned herself to her cruel fate, suddenly a 
great crash was heard overhead, and, before any one had time to 
notice how it was done, the ugly old lover was seized by his green 
ruffle and dragged away out of sight over their heads, and never came 
back any more. 

“ Every one was very glad, for now Pinky could marry the one she 
loved, and not be sad or sorrowful again. And she did, there and 
then, and has been happy ever since. And now, little Marie, I must 
tell you that it was the kind, good gardener who had dragged the 
ugly old lover from his young bride, and, because he was cruel and 
unkind, had taken him away from that happy land where he lived, 
and handed him over to the cook, who cut him in pieces and boiled 
him in the soup, and sent him up to table to be eaten, because he 
deserved no better fate.” 

Andersen can not only weave and tell a story well, but he is a rare 
reader. Often in the evening, when the drawing-room was full of 
guests, when the fun and laughter were beginning to decline, or when 
there was a pause in the exquisite music always to be heard at 
Madame H.’s charming soirées, I have noticed Andersen quietly rise 
from his corner, take a paper from his pocket, draw near a lamp, and 
propose to read a story. Of course, it was one of his own, and voices 
would be hushed in eager expectation, for all knew that whatever it was, 
old or new, it would be sure to be worth listening to. Then, with a few 
words explanatory of the story, he would begin softly, as if to ensure 
and command the attention of all around, and then gradually grow 
louder and louder, till his voice, always melodious and full of feeling, 
had reached the pitch fitted for the room. As he read on and on, and 
the story unfolded itself, one seemed to forget the society around, 
and to live in the troubles and sorrows or pleasures of those he was 
deseribing. His story done, he would rise from his chair, and with a 
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low, awkward bow, and a slight wave of his hand, retire to his corner, 
and shut his eyes and rest. 

Once, when I was telling him how intensely I enjoyed these 
delicious impromptu readings, and how pleasant and novel such a 
procedure was, he smiled and answered in his frank way, “If a lady 
can play, she likes to let others hear her talent ; an artist shows his 
pictures—why should not I tell my little story, for that is my gift 
from God ?” 

Andersen has another accomplishment which often causes much 
merriment to his friends. Give him a pair of scissors and some paper, 
and in a few moments he will cut out a group of figures, so absurd in 
their expression and attitudes, that roars of laughter always follow 
their appearance on the table. How he does it is a mystery, for 
the scissors move rapidly, and apparently without any forethought or 
effort, and yet the daintiest young ladies in elaborate dress, the most 
beautiful foliage to trees, or delicate curves in some graceful, 
fanciful design, will all, as if by magic, start out of the paper at the 
request of any child or grown person present. He is rather proud of 
this unusual talent, and will often sign his name on one of these 
fragile little picture forms, and present it gravely to a lady, and beg 
her to keep it for his sake. 

He hates and detests physical suffering, and is very irritable when 
labouring under some passing indisposition or accidental pain. 

One morning, when I had known him about a fortnight, in gather- 
ing some gooseberries, he ran a thorn from the bush into his finger. 
I have no doubt the pain was disagreeable, but it seemed more than 
he could bear. He would let no one touch his hand for hours to 
extract the thorn, and it was only by the united influence of the 
whole household, that at last he was persuaded to bathe the swollen 
finger in hot water to subdue the swelling and ease the pain. ‘Then 
came the terrible necessity, for terrible it was to him, of extracting 
with a needle the unlucky thorn. Each one proffered their services, 
but in vain—he would not have it touched. He could not eat his 
dinner, and began to be feverish and really ill. Distressed to see 
him suffering so acutely from such a slight cause, I entreated to be 
allowed to act as doctor to the tortured finger, and ease the pain by 
taking it out. Toone of his nervous and sensitive nature, the 
consent to such an undertaking was no slight thing to grant; but 
worn out with the local annoyance, and also, I fancy, not liking to 
show such sensitive weakness to a comparative stranger and a 
foreigner, he gave a feeble nod of assent, which I there and then 
acted upon, and almost before he knew it, I lifted the little black 
thorn from its lurking-place, and lo! the terrible operation was over, 
and the throbbing pain at an end. In the evening he cut two of his 
most beautiful paper groups, with his name and the date on each, and 
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presented them to me with a graceful little speech of thanks for the 
service I had rendered him in withdrawing the thorn. 

Andersen has another gift seldom possessed, or, if possessed, rarely 
displayed by a man, and that is the art of arranging flowers. 

In Denmark, on féte days and saint days of note, it is a preity 
custom to decorate the breakfast-table and house-door with wreaths 
and flowers, as also the chair of the lady who is called after the saints, 
On each of these occasions which occurred during my happy visit to 
Petershoi, I gazed with wonder and delight at the charming taste 
the dear old man showed in his choice of decoration. He never 
allowed any one to help him arrange the flowers, he said it disturbed 
his ideas, and he could not work to order, so we generally gathered 
him a basket full from the overladen garden, and then left him alone 
to do with them as he would, and the effect of his work was always 
simply perfect. Often and often, too, he loved to place a tiny 
nosegay by the plate of some one at breakfast; perhaps it was only a 
bit of grass gathered here and there during his early walk, a coloured 
leaf, or a brilli.ut wild flower, but, put together by his magic hand, 
would be as dainty and beautiful as if Titania herself had woven it. 
And to me, one of its special charms consisted in the marvellous 
likeness these tiny nosegays always seemed to bear to the one for 
whom it had been woven, and the intuitive power he displayed of 
accurately reading character by the flowers he chose for his graceful 
offerings. 

I had travelled much, I had been in many charming country . 
houses, but never before or since have I enjoyed a visit so truly and 
intensely as I did those six weeks spent at Petershoi. The weather 
was warm and glorious, the country around exquisitely beautiful, 
tempting one to long walks and rides over mountain and through 
forest. The Sound lay at our feet, always cool and refreshing ; fruit 
of every kind abounded ; and, when it was too warm for exertion, 
there were plenty of shady nooks to lie and doze or read in. And 
indoors we were a pleasant party. Madame H., our hostess, is one of 
the most accomplished musicians of the age, and has a bright fasci- 
nating manner that attracts all who know her. Her husband is 
witty and clever, and a splendid linguist; and their children have 
been well brought up and educated. They are a charming family, 
and no wonder Andersen loves to stay with them summer after 
summer, and to visit them daily in the winter in town, as is his wont. 
Almost every evening friends from the neighbourhood would drop in 
for an hour, or people come out from town, uninvited, to enjoy the 
delicious music and other pleasures sure to be heard and found at 
Petershoi. 

Ah! those evenings were perfect, especially when, as the autumn 
advanced, it was dark and chilly out of doors, and we retired to the 
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drawing-rooms and had music, and now-and-then dancing; and 
Andersen would read, or a scene from a play would be acted; but 
always brilliant conversation, amusing repartee, and quick wit might 
be heard in half-a-dozen languages. For our host culled his friends 
and filled his drawing-rooms not from one rauk or set in society, 
but from the great, and talented, and gifted of every grade and kind 
to be found in the country. Men of mere social standing he cared 
not for; but poets, literary men, artists, actors, singers, diplomats, or 
distinguished foreigners, all found a welcome and a place at his 
hospitable table. Conversation never flagged in his rooms ; all were 
brilliant, gay, happy, and very sorry to go wien ten o'clock struck, 
and Herr H. laughingly turned his guests all out. ‘ In the country,” 
he explained to any new-comer who looked astonished wien he heard 
his host say, “Ten minutes to ten, friends, get ready now: in the 
country we get up with the birds,so we must go to bed early, or we 
get no sleep.” 

Andersen enjoyed these evenings immensely. He is a genial, 
amiable man, and in the simpleness of his heart he judges all men 
from his own standard. I was told he is a kind good friend to all 
who seek his advice or help, and that he is so much loved and 
respected that he rarely eats a dozen dinners at his own home, a 
suite of rooms in the best part of Copenhagen, in the course of the 
year. Children worship him, and often seize upon him, climb on his 
knee, hang to his arms, and entreat to be told if “only one” story, 
for he never can refuse the coaxing tone of the little ones’ “ Do, dear 
Andersen.” 

Andersen must be seventy years of age now. He stoops much 
when walking, but his hair is not very grey, nor is the thin slight 
beard he wears under his smooth-shaven chin. His eyes are small, 
but bright and good- -humoured, and his forehead remarkably high ; 
and although he is by no means a handsome man, yet his pleasing, 
Winsome manners and genial smile unconsciously prepossess one at 
first appearance. His mornings he devotes to writing, but he would 
often come and join us in the verandah, and read to us, as we worked, 
the outline of a new story or a fresh idea about an old one. 

Like many men of genius, Andersen has his peculiarities, one of 
which is that at table he likes to be served first; and such is the 
respect in which he is held in his own country, that in private life 
all give way to this fancy, and even ladies humour him, at the ex- 
pense of their own time-honoured rights. To servants and dependants 
he is ever kind and considerate, and, several times during my stay at 
Petershoi, I noticed him standing in the kitchen while the cooking 
was going forward, reading to the maids with as much feeling and 
interest as he did to the ladies in the drawing-room. 

One morning, about a week or ten days ere I was to leave 
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Denmark, Andersen entered the room where I was reading, in a 
loose, faded dressing-gown, with a shawl tied round his neck, 
Coming towards me with hands outstretched, he cried in a troubled, 
broken voice :— . 

“Ah! Iam in sorrow. My heart is aching; my best friend is in 
heaven. Look, read.” I took the paper from his hands, and read 
the announcement of the death of a highly honoured and very celebrated 
English publisher. “I loved him,” he went on, with the tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks; “ Ah! the happy times I spent in his beautifal 
home in England. I cannot bear it that he is dead. But he has 
a family, I will tell them I sorrow with them; only,” he added, 
with a sigh, “ they will not understand my Danish words, and I can't 
write English.” 

“Let me translate for you,” I said. 

“ But will you put the same burning words of sympathy in your 
language that my heart will indite to this bereaved family? ‘They 
love me and will like to hear from me.” 

“] will try,” I answered. He rose from his seat, wiped his wet 
cheeks, and saying, “ Wait here till I come back,” went upstairs, and 
in about an hour returned with the letter that I was to translate, | 
knew from experience I had undertaken a difficult task, for Andersen's 
knowledge of English is not very extensive, and he prefers a literal 
translation of his writing to the most finished and correct phrases, 
simply because he understands it better. But on this occasion 
nothing pleased him. Word after word he found fault with ; every 
sentence he grumbled over. It was too cold, it did not express the 
fulness of his feelings, till at last, in despair, I gave in, and let the 
dear, kind old man have his way, and use the English words he liked 
best, at the expense of idiom and our usual mode of address ; for his 
heart was sore with the loss of his friend, and he longed to offer all 
the comfort he had it in his power to give to the daughters and sons 
left behind to mourn. 

A few days later on my visit terminated, and I was obliged to return 
home. It cost me a pang to tear myself away from such a pleasant 
circle, and so many good friends, where I had passed the brightest 
and happiest autumn my life has yet known. Some day I hope to 
return to kind, hospitable little Denmark; and then, if God spares 
his life, I shall renew my friendship, among others, with this very dis- 
tinguished writer and poet, Hans Christian Andersen. 

The photograph he so often promised me I received on the eve of 
my departure, also one of his books, on the fly-leaf of which he had 
written a graceful and amiable remark on the pleasure our being 
guests in the same house had given him. 
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Tor FATHER oF MADAME ANGOT. 


Taz immense gallery of minor French poets was enriched in the 
first half of the eighteenth century by the appearance of a jovial, 
genial, rubicund physiognomy that contrasted strangely with the 
pallid madrigal writers, the sighing Strephons, the severe disciples 
of Malherbe with which it was surrounded. And almost the last 
broad carnival grin died away when that face faded. Until then an 
asylum had never been wanting in France for the merry, generous, 
plain-spoken Muse of La Gaudricle. Before her first steps on the 
stage were taken, she sang in tavern and cabaret, and on the shaking 
boards of mountebanks’ theatres. Her laughter spared nothing: it 
was ringing in the ears of Mazarin when he said, “ Le peuple chante, 
mais il paiera.” Moliére came, and, transformed and rejuvenated, the 
Muse reappeared in Géronte, in M. Jourdain, in Sganarelle, and the 
‘Femmes Savantes.’ After Moliere, lamed and laughing lover, she 
turned to Dancourt and Régnard, awaiting their last successor, her 
last lover (whatever Gouffé and Beranger may afterwards have 
essayed to prove), Jean Vadé, the Corneille of the market-place, the 
father of Madame Angot. 

Among the festivals minutely recorded by the polite chroniclers, 
the Jenkins of the Louis Quinze era—those dainty historians who 
dismissed the English threatening Calais and the populace threaten- 
ing the throne with a neatly-turned epigram—there was a carnival 
celebration, in 1747, at the Hotel de Chateau-Renaud that moved the 
nouvellistes to ecstasies of lyrical enthusiasm. The Comtesse de 
Chateau-Renaud, these same old-world reporters inform us, had 
organised the festival—a masked ball—in honour of the return of the 
Comte de Caylus, her cousin, and something more than her cousin it 
was freely hinted. M.de Caylus was a dilettante in art and literature 
—a nobleman infected with the prevalent bel esprit mania—and the 
company was selected in accordance with his tastes. There was 
Duclos to meet him, Boucher the painter, Gentil-Bernard, Vanloo, 
Piron, Moncrif, Latour—a pleiad of wits, a Parnassus of poets, 
cunning with pen and pencil, the Bohemians in powder and laced 
coats, who were as essential to the dignity of a lady of quality 
as her pet monkey and favourite abbé. Madame de Chateau-Renaud’s 
ball was not peculiar by reason of this assemblage of illustrious 
guests; genius was cheap under Louis Quinze—it came at the first 
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beck of a noble hand, and wore a livery when its own coat was not 
threadbare. Beaumarchais had not yet raised it from its couchant 
attitude, Voltaire had not taught it to turn against its masters. But, 
when the dances had degenerated into distant foreshadowings of waltz 
and polka; when the buckram of etiquette began to show a crease or 
two, and the periwigs had not a few limp and disordered curls, 
novel, incongruous element found its way into the company of wits 
and lords and ladies. 

There was an irruption of the market-place into the saloons of 
the Comtesse de Chateau-Renaud—a stream from the gutter broke 
into the prevailing rose-water. A struggle at the door made the 
rigodons and cowrantes cease. A fishwite, portly, robust, and loud 
of voice, had presented herself at the ball-room door, and was endea- 
vouring to force an entrance. And she seemed likely to succeed. 
With foot and fist applied dexterously and forcibly she beat back 
lacqueys and grooms of the chamber, the untameable tongue of 
the market-woman wagging freely and frankly the while. The 
ladies who admired Racan and frequented the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, were ostensibly shocked, but possibly amused. For the first 
time the most sonorous epithets, the most explicit idioms of the 
poissard vocabulary were heard in the halls of the Chateau-Renaud. 
Saint Germain was set face to face with Saint Antoine—the salt 
smell of herring baskets, mingled with the musk on ermine muffs and 
velvet roquelaures. The Comte de Caylus advanced towards the 
intruder and politely demanded the reason of her visit. There was 
an exchange of courtesies—the one highly coloured, full flavoured, and 
picturesque, the other pompous and polished as the Regent’s mignons 
could make such civilities. La Tulipe, the market-woman, had lost 
her lover, and, seeing the festive illumination at the Hétel de Chateau- 
Renaud had resolved to replace him for the moment with the first 
“beau muguet” who would accept for a minuet the broad sinewy 
hand, covered with plain gold hoops, she offered. The minuet was 
executed—the robust grace of the poissarde, the easy elegance of the 
courtier, forming, we are told, a contrast that was not without a 
certain novel and piquant charm. 

While the stately steps were being performed, wondering surmises 
went among the spectators; guesses were made, conjectures ex- 
changed. It was soon discovered that the potssard costume was a 
disguise, at least, as to the sex of its wearer. What veritable 
market-man could have found his way into the patrician stronghold of 
the Chiteau-Renand, or would be dancing with the beautiful Comtesse 
to whom Louis Quinze had once proposed throwing his handkerchief ? 
Had Vanloo not been present en habit de cour, he would have been 
accused of the mystification. But he was there, looking on and 
applauding, and apparently knew its author, for the result of his 
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whispers was that ere the minuet had concluded, a name, familiar to 
the artists and Uittératewrs present, but unknown to the mass of the 
guests, passed from mouth to mouth : it was Vadé. 

Jean Joseph Vadé was then seven-and-twenty. He was beginning to 
acquire & certain celebrity as the author of familiar madrigals addressed 
to tavern Hebes, nymphs of the pavement that had not yet figured in 
lyric verse. What the Abbé de Bernis did for Chloris, Vadé was 
achieving for Margot, the cabaret wench. Born at Ham, in 1720, 
he had been sent to Paris at an early age, and was able to make the 
study of the market ballads and dialect an important part of his first 
education. Indeed, he studied little besides, manifesting, while yet a 
schoolboy, the vagabond instincts, the irreverent wit of Villon, offering 
one of the first types of the perfect Gavroche that modern literary 
history has deigned to notice. He lived with his parents in the 
vicinity of the Halles. Like Callot, who in his childhood would drop his 
books to stroll after a gipsy caravan for half a day; like Teniers, 
who would stop with his satchel on his arm, to study the topers at the 
tavern doors; like Watteau, whose favourite pastime consisted in 
watching from his window the exercises of street acrobats, the gesticu- 
lations of itinerant charlatans; Jean Vadé spent the greater part of his 
schooldays in the company of fish-fags and market porters, in the study 
of their rich and racy vernacular. Despite thisunpromising education, 
however, despite his incorrigible insowciance, he obtained in his 
twentieth year, by the help of influential family friends, the post of 
Comptroller at Soissons and Laon ; and during four years the young 
Treasury official “fit les délices” of his district, writes the grave 
historian to whom we owe the only complete account of Vadé’s life and 
works. But provincial life fettered and stifled the vagabond. In 
1748, returning from a journey to Normandy, he found himself in 
Paris, and resolved to remain there. 

His reputation had spread unto the Capital, from tavern to 
greenroom, from greenroom to boudoir; and the Capital had not so 
far forgotten the joyous masquerade of the Regency as to turn a dull 
or prudish ear to Vadé’s bold satire and licentious gaiety. It 
became a fashion to offer him as an entertainment to one’s guests, 
like a performance of fantoccini or a fantasia on the musical 
glasses. The Duc d’Angenois, who loved a little easy laughter, 
proposed to him an engagement as his private secretary ; and Vadé, 
who loved an easy life, accepted; for he was without money, and 
his talents were not of a nature to prevent starvation, though they 
might help their possessor to starve good-humouredly. It was decided 
that the poet of the Poissonnerie should become the Duke’s secretary 
at a salary of one hundred louis a year. Vadé was to accompany his 
employer wherever he went, and there his duties ended. The ‘Duc 
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had secured a constant boon companion, and at the same time increased 
his worldly importance by attaching a secretary to his household. The 
nature of the pact between the roué and the poet is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the fact that M. d’Angenois himself organised the sudden 
invasion of Madame de Chateau-Renaud’s ball-room. Together lord 
and secretary had perambulated the markets in search of a disguise, 
and at last hired the Sunday costume of the daintiest dame des halles, 
It sat well upon the comely figure of Jean Vadé; he was a fair re- 
presentative of the “ little bourgeoisie” from which he sprang, and in 
which the robust activity of the hind and artisan had not yet been 
curbed and drilled by masters of “polite deportment.” Indeed, though 
he followed his employer into the very temples of elaborate etiquette, 
though he could study at home at all hours a model of all the courtly 
graces—and not a few of the courtly vices—in the person of the Duc 
d’Angenois, his instincts remained incorrigibly plebeian, his speech and 
manners never lost the abrupt plainness of the market-place. He 
might amuse the exquisites and grandes dames for whose entertain- 
ment he was occasionally exhibited, but his own amusement was 
found only in wine-shop and café, at Procope’s, or the Carrefour Buci, 
where Piron, Panard, and the old Caveau met in some Bacchanalian 
and Apollonian orgie. 

Madame de Chateau-Renaud’s carnival ball was an important event 
in Vadé's life. After that minuet with M. de Caylus, the poissard’s 
days were equally divided between Margot and Madame de Millefleurs. 
He had been the companion of roystering courtiers before ; thence- 
forth feminine influences led him. He was no longer the buffoon 
his companions never mentioned to wife or sister; but the intimate 
of noble houses, the squire of dames whose names d’Hozier traced 
lovingly and reverently. Womanhood was sick of the eternal musk 
and roses with which the century incensed it. Sedaine and Saint 
Lambert (Rousseau’s rival in the good graces of Madame d’ Houdelot) 
were agreeable thurifers, but they had swung the censers too long, 
and Bourbon noses were tilted like a soubrette’s, breathing the 
monotonous odours. The bouquets a Chloris began to seem like 
immortelles—scentless and everlasting. It was a relief to turn to the 
efiluvia of the market-place ; it was a pleasant change to look nature 
in the face once more, even when nature wore a herring-woman’s scaly 
apron, and disregarded the subjunctive moods. Jean Vadé was the 
Columbus of a new world, where the weary victims of Versailles and 
the noble Faubourg might find refreshment and solace for the 
insipidity of the old. Into that terra incognita poured a procession 
that had its fountain-head at the “ (il de Boeuf.” The explorer found 
the fairest faces, the most voluminous vertugadins of France gathering 
around him. The marquises shed their pastoral disguises, dropped 
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their shepherdesses’ crooks, and adopted the cap and kerchief of the 
market-wenches. Vadé became the fashionable initiator into the 
mysteries of street-life and slang, a pet professor of the poissard 
dialect. The round, racy oaths roared in the Place St. Eustache 
were lisped in boudoir and ball-room ; the morals had perhaps never 
differed much, and now the manners were growing similar. 

In this revolution’ of fashion the poet who had originated it was 
carried onward with bewildering rapidity. His first and most 
enthusiastic pupil, Madame de Beaupré, was one of the madcap 
heroines of that feminine group of beauties that rustled round Louis 
Quinze’s illegitimate queens. Unwittingly she fixed the tavern poet’s 
fate. His novel eloquence struck her tired imagination that could 
conceive nothing beyond the pasteboard marvels of a Versailles 
“ Ballet of the Four Elements.” His hardihood, the ribaldry of his 
wit, were fresh, invigorating elements to introduce into the listless 
life of a bondswoman to etiquette and “les belles maniéres.” ‘The 
poissard was invited to Madame de Beaupré’s hotel ; in a few weeks 
he was a daily visitor, and St. Germain had a new subject for its 
commentation and criticisms. ‘They were of little import in those days 
of lax morals and irrepressible gossip; and Madame de Beaupré 
followed Columbus unrestrainedly into the curious Utopia he had 
discovered for her. Piquant anecdotes are to be found in the memoirs 
of the time relating to the lovers’ peregrinations in the St. Eustache 
quarter. Strange and not uniformly recreative adventures befel them 
in their explorations. Vadé had compromising acquaintances at every 
street corner, the Baronne had rivals at every stall of the markets, 
and the new love was not always spared by the old. The grand 
lady in patches and powder was a tempting target for the rude 
epigrams of maraichere, poulterers, porters and fish-vendors. It was 
well the powder laid so thickly, and the patches were so numerous, 
for the allusions were not veiled, the humour owed nothing of its 
savour to euphemism or periphrasis. The réplique courtoise was not 
among the market-folk’s weapons of defence. 

They were a class apart, possessing its own immunities, granted by 
King and City at divers epochs; its recognised privileges, a freedom 
of life and industry such as no other corporation could boast. It 
claimed the right to kiss the Queen, to present nosegays to the Dau- 
phin on his birthday, to petition the King directly, to elect their own 
police, and march in procession to the Louvre when a prince was born. 
They were unconscious democrats and revolutionists in their way before 
the meaning of the words had spread beyond the circle of the ency- 
clopedists. The impulse that sent them shouting to Versailles in 
October 1789 with Reine Andu, the Queen of the Market, at their 
head, was the final expression of a deep-rooted spirit of rebellion. 
Vadé was one of themselves, their own chansonnier, and the most 
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truculent virago knew that he could hold his own against her—at 
rhetoric or fisticuffs. But the Baronne was helpless; her cavalier 
could not defend them both. The intelligencers he had in the enemy’s 
camp were anything but useful allies. ‘There was Nicolle, the oyster- 
seller, a sweet, sunburnt, laughing Rubens, who wore the whitest 
jichu, the heaviest earrings, the largest gold cross in the Place 
St. Eustache, and whom Vadé had chosen for his Muse before Madame 
de Beaupré had inoculated him with a taste for vaporous Latour and 
Watteau. The muse waxed eloquent in very unclassical fashion at 
sight of the lady who had usurped her place. There was a war 
of words in the market-place in which the opponents were unequally 
matched, in which the academical wit of the Hotel de Rambouillet 
was signally worsted by the plain speaking of Saint Antoine. But 
the battle ended harmlessly, albeit Vadé remained undecided between 
the two Muses, albeit Madame la Baronne secured her object in the 
end. If she bore malice, the rancour was not unprofitable to Nicolle. 
The revenge was simple. She suggested to M. de Montaignac, an 
unfortunate admirer, that Nicolle, the oyster-seller at Saint Eustache, 
was worth a compliment or two. The compliments were paid the 
next morning, and the little marchande @huitres was won. It was 
_ the footlights that attracted her. M. de Montaignac was an all- 
powerful patron of the drama, and the débutante he presented was 
sure of an engagement, and a cabal in her favour. 

Accordingly, as one of Freron’s articles announces, Mademoiselle 
Nicolle Delarue appeared for the first time on the boards of the 
Comedie Frangaise, in 1748. It had gone abroad that the actress had 
been a poissarde, and curiosity drew large audiences. There was 
nothing but curiosity to attract the public. The joyous Muse of the 
market-place made an awkward and lifeless marionette. She was 
vehemently applauded during the first few nights, but gradually the 
popular verdict became manifest: youth and a fair presence, but no 
promise of talent. Vadé assisted at the first deceptive triumph from 
Madame de Beaupré’s box, and he was not unfaithful when hisses 
succeeded the evanescent applause. The two left-handed marriages 
had lasted a year, an eternity in a love intrigue under Louis Quinze. 
They broke up to the satisfaction of all concerned. Mademoiselle 
Nicolle had secured a protector for her début, M. de Montaignac some 
months’ amusement, and the glory of having given an actress to 
the Comédie Frangaise. Madame de Beaupré had enjoyed a mono- 
poly of the popular poet, and an insight into his special sphere; 
Vadé had obtained an introduction into Court circles, and made social 
and literary capital of his equivocal position as the favourite of a 
fashionable beauty. Each of the partners having attained his or her 
own ends, the illicit bonds fell apart. Nicolle retired from the Comédie 
lrangaise, but not to her cap and cross and oyster-stall. She met 
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Jean Vadé, and they were married with pomp and splendour at 
St. Germain des Prés. But the poet never forgot his brief triumph in 
the patrician faubourg. Unto the day of his death he kept the 
pocket-book garnished with golden feathers that accompanied the 
Baronne’s letter of farewell. He even abandoned the potssard muse to 
acknowledge the souvenir, and proved that he could deal with “ Cupid’s 
darts,” and “burning hearts,” as deftly as the best of the rhyming 
abbés. 

His marriage did not alienate Vadé’s friends at Court. The Duc 
d’Angenois saw his jovial secretary depart with unfeigned regret, and 
exerted himself to procure for the poet a second nomination to his old 
post of Comptroller. And this time Vadé was able to remain in Paris. 
Still his means were narrow, and the advent of four or five children 
did not add to their elasticity. For the first time Vadé took up his 
pen-as a bread-winner. Until then he had written as an amateur, 
rhyming couplets at dessert to please a heedless company of debauchees. 
Piron and Panard were easy Horatian philosophers only at dessert, 
and contrived to make their lyrical professions of jovial insouctance 
yield considerable, pecuniary advantages. They had often advised 
Vadé to utilise his peculiar talent in the composition of operas for the 
popular theatres of the Foire Saint Laurent and the Foire Saint 
Germain. In his early days of vagabondage he had been one of the 
most assiduous spectators of these last refuges of the sixteenth century 
Farces and Soties. He knew their principal pieces by heart, the 
primitive scenes in which Arlequin, Cassandra and Columbine figured ; 
the heroic absurdities of Cyrano de Bergerac, the broad burlesques of 
Scarron, as well as the contemporary productions of Piron, Panard, and 
Collé. The low, dark halls, begrimed with the smoke of candles, redolent 
of lamp-oil and garlic, were filled nightly by tumultuous audiences 
that formed a strong contrast to the patrons of the Royal houses. 
They required no Italian mechanical effects and illusions, no luxury 
of costume and scenery; they were realists in a certain primitive 
sense, and preferred men and women from the working faubourg to 
the nymphs and heroes of the legitimate drama patented by the King. 
They were the public Vadé knew and loved, the judges on whom the 
strong and pungent flavour of his literature would not be lost. 

He followed the counsel given him, and between 1752 and 1757 fur- 
nished no less than eighteen comic operas to the two popular theatres. 
His first venture was an audacious parody of the classic opera 
‘Omphale’ The most popular of his works were successively the ‘Jm- 
promptu du Coeur,’ the ‘Veuve Indécise,’ ‘Le Poirier,’ ‘ Nicaire, ‘ Les 
Racoleurs, ‘Le Trompeur Trompé’ (which was played once or twice in 
the early part of this century) ‘Les Troyennes de Champagne.’ Grimm, 
Collé, Freron, and the rest of the critics attest that these pieces were 
for a time proverbial examples of popular wit. Their songs were 
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considered inimitable, their satire irresistible. To the modern reader 
they appear immeasurably below their reputation. The wit is coarse, 
plain, and unsuggestive, the satire blunt and heavy as a battering 
ram, stunning its victims where Molitre probed and punctured. The 
roughness of their literary style scarcely strikes the student of our day 
as indicative of any decided originality. Vadé's copyists have surpassed 
the master; the physiognomy of what the French parliamentarians 
call the “eccentric classes,” their lives and language, have been de- 
scribed by Balzac and Henri Monnier with far greater freedom and 
fidelity than the best of their old pocssard studies possess. But at the 
epoch when they were produced, Vadé’s plays possessed a sovereign 
merit—they were innovations. They presented for the first time on 
the stage heroes that wore the livery of labour, that spoke of meaner 
things than moving armies and the vicissitudes of empires; that 
loved in homely fashion, whom the spectator could conceive ful- 
filling the prosaic functions of housewife, nurse, and cook—vulgarities 
that were banished from the broadest comedies of the Théatre 
Francais and Opéra Comique. They were noticed for this reason, 
they were popular for another: they pleased the growing demo- 
cratic instincts of the populace and bourgeoisie, and the dilettante 
dabblers in art, letters, and sedition of the aristocracy. For around 
Vadé assembled representatives of all classes, his sworn supporters, 
and sometimes his rivals. The Abbé Voisenou claimed boldly a share 
of Vadé’s contemporary renown, and essayed to demonstrate that, 
though its most distinguished professor, he was not the creator 
of the Potssard order of literature. “He was bitten with a noble 
emulation after reading the ‘ Htvennes de la Saint-Jean,’ the ‘Gufs de 
Pdques, the ‘ Ecosseuses, the ‘ Bals de Bois, the ‘ Féte Roulantes.’ 
The chief authors of these works were the Chevalier d’Orleans, 
Grand Prieur, Moncrif, Comte de Caylus, Crébillon the son,’—and 
thereunto the Abbé modestly adds his own name. The pieces cited 
are realistic only in their licentiousness. What the abbé called the 
genre poissard was a profusion of oaths and indecencies, and in that 
he was master. But it is true that at the time when Vadé wrote, 
many others were following and imitating him. Madame de Defant 
called his school—for “school” it was during many years—the 
“Tail of the Regency.” It was, perhaps, the front of the Revolution. 
Twelve members composed it, noblemen and men of letters, Baccha- 
nalians and Epicureans all, who said “Morgué!” and “Jarnidieu !”’ 
affecting the hoarse voice of the market-criers. They met for supper 
alternately at the houses of Mademoiselle Quinault, the actress, and 
the Comte de Caylus; and in payment of his entertainment each 
member was expected to compose a comic story or parody, which 
was subsequently printed. The collections thus obtained yielded 
sufficiently large profits to permit Mademoiselle Quinault to engage the 
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most famous cooks in Paris. From these suppers proceeded many well 
known burlesques, such as the ‘ Bataille de Chiens,’ and ‘ Bataille des 
Dindons, bythe Grand Prieur ; the ‘ President Guillery, the ‘ Queue 
de Mouton, &c. 

Vadé was an active member. One of his wittiest stories was com- 
posed on the following data given by the company: ‘“ The hero 
must be burnt, drowned, have the itch, and be hung—then marry 
his mistress. The heroine must have hydrophobia, be flogged, and 
throw herself out of window.” Vadé left a volume of songs, tales, 
and fables, which are far superior to his Podssard pieces. And it is 
worthy of remark that they constitute the first attempt to revive the 
rich sonorous rhymes of the sixteenth-century poets—a renovation 
the Romantique school of 1830 at last effected. A famous drinking- 
song of Vadé’s, which is still sung by the working classes, demonstrates 
this :— 

“ Je suis un Narcisse nouveau 
Qui s’aime et qui s’admire, 
Mais dans le vin et non dans l’eau 
Sans cesse je me mire. 
En y voyant le coloris 
Quwil donne & mon visage, 
De Vamour de moi-méme épris, 
J’avale mon image.” 


Vadé died in 1759, and his friend Grimm, announcing the event in 
his correspondence, added the contemptuous words: ‘“ His death was the 
result of a dissolute life. I have never been able to discover M. Vadé’s 
talent. He was familiar with the dialect of the Halle, and employed it 
without wit.” The judgment may doubtless be partially endorsed. 
As chansonnier, vaudevillist, story-teller, Vadé has long ceased to exist, 
and on the whole, he deserved to die. But his name has remained 
as the symbol of a class of writings that could ill be spared, since it 
photographed a society that no historian had hitherto thought worth 
painting. It is difficult to perceive the humour of ‘ La Pipe Cassée 
—poime épi-tragi-poissardi-héroi-comique, but it provoked in its 
day a peal of laughter that was more wholesome and innocent than 
the mirth of the petits-maitres who deified Crébillon. And the 
Father of Madame Angot has bred some more modern humour that 
may lead even a few Puritans of literature to regret the early Muse 
—forte en gueule, her arms akimbo, whose satire did not at any rate 
lie in two-edged meanings and equivocal word-play. 
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Ralph Wilton’s Weird. 


Cuaprer II. 


Mason Moncrier was as good as his word, and joized his friend 
before the stipulated ten days had expired. Nor had time hung 
heavily on Wilton’s hands. He was up early, and turned out every 
day to tramp through the heather, or among the wooded valleys of 
the picturesque country surrounding the lodge. He was an active 
pedestrian and a good shot; moreover, he went thoroughly into the 
pursuit or amusement that engaged him. The gamekeeper pro- 
nounced him a real sportsman, but thought it rather odd that, what- 
ever line of country they had beaten, or were going to beat, Colonel 
Wilton generally contrived to pass across the brae, or the path leading 
from Brosedale to Monkscleugh. The evening was generally spent 
in arranging and correcting his Crimean and Indian diaries, so, with 
the help of a couple of horses, which arrived under the care of his 
soldier servant, he had no lack of amusement and occupation. Never- 
theless he welcomed Moncrief very warmly. 

“ You are a first-rate fellow for joining me so soon. It certainly is 
not good for man to live alone. These are capital quarters—lots of 
game, a beautiful country, hospitable neighbours. Look here! I 
found these when I came in yesterday.” 

So spoke Wilton, handing a card and a note to his friend as they 
drew near the fire after dinner. 

“Hum! Ah! Sir Peter, or rather Lady, Fergusson has lost no 
time,” returned the Major, laying down the card, which was inscribed 
“Sir Peter J. Fergusson, Brosedale,” and opening the note, which 
bore a crest and monogram in lilac and gold. “ Her ladyship is 
anxious we should partake of the hospitality of Brosedale on Thursday 
next, sans cérémonie. Iam to bring my friend Colonel Wilton.” 

“Who are these people?” asked Wilton, as he peeled a walnut. 

“ Oh, Sir Peter is a man who made a big fortune in China; a very 
decent little fellow. He married an Honourable widow with a string 
of daughters, who manages a happy amalgamation of her old and her 
new loves by styling herself the Honourable Lady Fergusson. Sir 
Peter bought a large estate here for a song when the Grits of Brose- 
dale smashed up. I met the baronet in London at General Mac- 
lellan’s, and my lady was monstrously civil; hoped to see me when 
I was in their neighbourhood, and all that; but of course, Wilton, 
you will not go? We did not come down here for polite society—it 
would be a bore.” 
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Wilton did not answer immediately. “I do not know,” he said at 
last. “It would not do to give such near neighbours the cold 
shoulder. We might be glad of them if we tire of each other. 
Suppose we go this time and see what sort of neighbours we have.” 

Moncrief looked at his friend with some surprise. “As you like,” 
he said. “I should have thought it anything but a temptation to 

ou.” 

“My dear fellow! The weather, and the sport, and the scenery 
have made me so confoundedly amiable, that I am indisposed to say 
No to any one.” 

“Very well! I will write and accept; but if you think Iam 
going to dine with every resident who chooses to enliven his dullness 
by entertaining two such choice spirits as ourselves, you are very 
much mistaken, my lad. I suppose you are anxious to prosecute your 
search for a wife, in obedience to that crotchety old peer.” 

“Not I,” returned Wilton, laughing; “and, if I were, I do not 
think it very likely I should find the desired article among the 
Honourable Lady Fergusson’s daughters.” 

“ T believe Fergusson was married before,” said the Major—“ in 
his earlier, humbler days, when he little thought he would reign in 
the stead of old Jammie Grits at Brosedale.” Whereupon the Major 
branched off into some local anecdotes, which he told with much dry 
humour. Wilton listened and laughed, but did not forget to put him 
in mind of the necessary reply to Lady Fergusson’s invitation. 

The Major was by no means well pleased at being obliged to dress 
after a severe day’s work, for which he was not as yet in training ; 
moreover, he was full fifteen years older than his friend, and at no 
period of his life possessed the fire, the eager energy which Wilton 
carried with him into every pursuit, even into every whim. So he 
grumbled through the purgatorial operation, and marvelled gloomily 
at Wilton’s unusual readiness to rush into the inanities of a county 
dinner. 

As to Wilton, he felt quite angry with himself for the curious 
elation with which he mounted the dogeart that was to convey them 
to Brosedale. He did not think there was so much boyish folly left 
in him; but occupy himself as he might, he could not banish the 
haunting eyes of Ella Rivers. He could not forget the unconscious 
dignity of her question, “Is it death?” The full knowledge of 
danger, and yet no wild terror! There was a fascination about that 
insignificant stranger which, absurd and unreasonable though it was, 
he could not shake off. This effect was heightened by the peculiar, 
sad indifference of her manner. It was odd that he had never met 
her in any of his varied and extensive excursions. The weather had 
been beautiful, too—most favourable for sketching, but she had never 
appeared! If he could see her again, and disperse the species of 
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mystery which formed part of her charm, by ascertaining who and 
what she was, he felt as if he could better break the spell. But all 
this was more vaguely felt than actually thought and acknowledged. 
Wilton would have laughed at any one who told him that his 
thoughts were all more or less pervaded by the quiet little girl who 
had shown such an unusual dislike to soldiers. 

The friends reached Brosedale just as Sir Peter hoped they would 
not be late. The house—which was an old one, so largely added to, 
altered, and improved, that scarcely any of the original could be 
traced—was very like all rich men’s houses where the women have 
no distinctive taste—handsome, ornate, and commonplace. Lady 
Fergusson was a fine, well-preserved woman, richly dressed in silk 
and lace. She received Major Moncrief and his friend with much 
cordiality, and presented them to her daughters, Miss Helen and Miss 
Gertude Saville, and also to a nephew and niece who were staying in 
the house. “My eldest daughter, who was with me when we had 
the pleasure of meeting you in town, is staying with her aunt, Lady 
Ashleigh, in Wiltshire,” said the hostess to Moncrief. ‘She is quite 
enthusiastic about archeology, and Ashleigh is in itself a treasure of 
antiquity.” 

Miss Helen Saville was a grand, tall brunette, with rich red lips 
and cheeks, luxuriant if somewhat coarse black hair, and large 
round black eyes that looked every one and everything full in the 
face. Her sister was smaller, less dark, and in every way a faint 
copy of the great original. The niece was a plain girl with good 
points, dressed effectively; and the nephew, a young lieutenant in 
some hussar regiment, who considered himself bound to fraternise 
with Wilton. The latter was told off to take in Miss Saville by 
Sir Peter, a small man, whose close-clipped white whiskers looked 
like mutton-chops thickly floured. He had a quiet, not to say 
depressed, air, and a generally dry-salted aspect, which made Wilton 
wonder, as he stood talking with him before the fire, at the stuff out 
of which the conquerors of fortune are sometimes made. 

“ What a beautiful country this is!” said Wilton to his neighbour 
as his soup-plate was removed, and Ganymede, in well-fitting broad- 
cloth, filled his glass. 

“ Strangers admire it, but itis by no means a good neighbourhood.” 

“Indeed. I suppose, then, you are driven in upon your own 
resources.” 

“Such as they are,” with a smile, displaying white but not regular 
teeth. 

“No doubt they are numerous. Let me see; what are a young 
lady's resources—crochet, croquet, and curates, healing the sick and 
feeding the huigry °” 

“Oh, I do none of those things. The crochet, croquet, and 
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eurates are my sister's amusements, and I dislike both the sick 
and the hungry, although I have no objection to subscribe for them.” 

“ Ah, you are terribly destitute ; and you do not ride, or I should 
have met you ?” 

“Yes, I am very fond of riding; but we have scarcely returned a 
week, and I have had a bad cold.” 

“Perhaps you draw?” asked Wilton, approaching his object from 
afar. 

“No; I have always preferred music. None of us care for drawing, 
except my youngest sister.” 

“Indeed,” looking across the table, “that isa pleasant variety from 
the crochet, croquet, and curates.” 

“No; not Gertrude—I mean Isabel. She is still in the school- 


“Ah, and I suppose sketches with her governess ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ As I imagined,” thought Wilton, “my pretty companion is the 
governess. Perhaps she will be in the drawing-room when we go 
there. Ifso, I must iay the train for some future meeting.” 

“Pray, Colonel Wilton, are you any relation to a Mr. St. George 
Wilton we met at Baden last summer? He was, or is, attaché some- 
where.” 

“He has the honour of being my first cousin once removed, or my 
third cousin twice removed—some relation, at all events. I am not 
at all well up in the ramifications of the family.” 

“Well, he is a very agreeable person, I assure you, quite a 
favourite with every one, and speaks all sorts of languages. ‘There 
was a Russian princess at Baden quite wild about him.” 

“Is it possible? These fair barbarians are impressionable, how- 
ever. I have met the man you mention years ago. We were at 
that happy period when one can relieve the overburdened heart by a 
stand-up fight, and I have a delightful recollection of thrashing him.” 

Miss Saville laughed, and then said, “I hope you will be better 
friends when you meet again. I believe he is coming here next 
week.” 

“ Oh, I promise to keep the peace—unless, indeed, I see him greatly 
preferred before me,” returned Wilton, with a rather audacious look, 
which by no means displeased Miss Saville, who was of the order 
of young ladies that prefers a bold wover. 

While the talk flowed glibly at Sir Peter's end of the table, Lady 
Fergusson was delicately cross-examining Moncrief as to the social 
standing of his friend. 

“Try a little melon, Major Monerief. Pray help yourself. That 
port is, I believe, something remarkable. And you were saying 
Colonel Wilton is related to that curious old Lord St. George. We 
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met a cousin of his—his heir, in fact—abroad last year, a very 
charming young man.” 

“ Not his heir lady Fergusson, for my friend Ralph is the heir. I 
am quite sure of that.” 

“ Indeed,” returned Lady Fergusson, blandly. “I dare say you 
are right;” and her countenance assumed a softer expression, while 
she continued to bestow most flattering attentions upon the rather 
obtuse Major. 

The after-dinner separation seemed very long to Wilton, although 
he was a good deal interested by his host’s observations on Eastern 
matters; for Sir Peter was a shrewd, intelligent man; but at last 
they joined the ladies, and found their numbers augmented by a 
little girl of twelve or thirteen, and a rigid lady in grey si!k, who 
was playing a duet with Miss Gertrude Saville. Wilton betook 
himself, coffee-cup in hand, to Miss Saville, who was turning over a 
book of photographs in a conspicuously disengaged position. 

“T have had quite an interesting disquisition with your father on 
the East and China. He evidently knows his subject.” 

“Sir Peter is not my father,” said the young lady, with a tinge of 
haughtiness. . 

“True. I forgot,” apologetically. “Ah! that is your little artist 

sister. Iam very fond of children.” 
' “Are you? Iam sure I am not, little, tiresome, useless animals.” 

“ Human nature in the raw, eh ?” 

“Yes; I prefer it dressed.” 

“Still, to quote an inelegant proverb, ‘Too much cookery spoils 
the broth.’ Butsome is quite essential. Here, Isabel, take my cup.” 
The little girl approached, and offered to take Wilton’s also. 

“No, not at any age could I permit such a thing,” said he, 
laughing. “And so you are the artist in the house of Saville! Are 
you very fond of drawing ?” 

“TI used not to be until—” she began to reply, when her sister 
interrupted her. 

“Look, Isabel, Miss Walker wants you. Miss Walker (Hooky 
Walker, as my Cousin Jim calls her, because she has a hooked nose) 
is the governess. I think poor Isabel is a little afraid of her. She 
is awfully clever, and very slow.” 

Wilton looked at her in deep disappointment; the mystery was 
growing more difficult. Perhaps, after all, Ella Rivers did mo? live 
at Brosedale! Now he recalled all she had said, he found she had 
not positively asserted that she lived there, or anywhere. Could it 
be possible that she had slipped from his grasp—that he would never 
see her again—was she only the wraith of a charming, puzzling g girl? 
Pooh! what was it to him? His business was to enjoy three or 
four months’ sport and relaxation. He was so far fortunate. His 
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chum Moncrief had pitched on excellent shooting-quarters for their 
joint occupation. His campaign had proved avery remedial measure, 
for he was quite clear of his debts, and the good intentions of Lord 
St. George formed a pleasing if uncertain perspective. So Wilton 
reflected, while Miss Helen Saville performed a tarantella of mar- 
vellous difficulty, where accidentals, abstruse harmonious discords, and 
double shakes appalled the listening ear. When it was finished the 
audience were properly complimentary, which homage the fiir per- 
former disregarded with a cool and lofty indifference highly creditable 
to her training in the school of modern young-ladyism. 

“What an amount of study must be required to attain such skill !” 
said Wilton, as she returned to her seat near him. “ Is it indiscreet 
to ask how many hours a day it took to produce all that ?” 

“Qh, not so very many. When I was in the school-room, I 
practised four or five; now much less keeps me in practice. Are you 
fond of music, Colonel Wilton ?” 

“Yes, I am extremely fond of it, in an ignorant way. I like old 
ballads, and soft airs, and marches, and all that low style of music 
suited to outside barbarians like myself.” And Wilton, instinctively 
conscious that the brilliant Miss Saville admired him, bestowed a 
mischievous glance upon her as he spoke, not sorry, perhaps, to act 
upon the well-known principle of counter-irritation, to cure himself of 
the absurd impression made upon him by his chance encounter. 

“T understand,” returned Miss Saville, a little piqued, as he had 
intended she should be. “ You look upon such compositions as I have 
just played as a horrid nuisance.” 

“ Like a certain very bad spirit, I tremble and adore,” said Wilton, 
laughing. “I have no doubt, however, that you could charm my 
savage breast, or rouse my martial fire, with ‘Auld Robin Gray’ or 
‘Scots wha hae-wi’ Wallace bled.’ ” 

“No, I cannot,” replied Miss Saville haughtily. “Gertrude sings a 
little, and, I believe, can give you ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ if you ask her.” 

“T shall try, at all events,” said Wilton, amused at the slight 
annoyance of her tone, and rising to execute his purpose, when Helen, 
to his surprise, forestalled him by calling her sister to her very 
amiably, “Gertrude, will you sing for Colonel Wilton? I will play 
your accompaniment.” So the desired ballad was sung, very correctly 
and quite in tune, but as if performed by some vocal instrument 
utterly devoid of human feeling. 

There was more music, and a good deal of talk about hunting ar- 
rangements ; but Wilton was extremely pleased to be once more in the 
dogeart, cigar in mouth, facing the fresh, brisk breeze, on their home- 
ward way. The Major, on the contrary, was in a far more happy 
frame of mind than at starting. He preferred hunting to shooting, 
and was highly pleased at the prospect of two days’ hunting a week. 
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“You are right, Moncrief,” said Wilton, as they bowled away over 
the smooth, hard road; “these country dinners and family parties 
ought to be devoutly avoided by all sensible men.” 

“T do not know,” returned the mentor. “I think they are a very 
tolerable lot; and I fancy you found amusement enough with that 
slashing, fine girl. You took very little notice of any one else, by 
Jove! I sometimes think I, hate the lassies, they are such kittle 
cattle. Now a woman that’s ‘ wooed and married and a’’ is safe, and 
may be just as pleasant.” 

“T acknowledge the fact, but I object to the morality,” returned 
Wilton, laughing. 

“You do? I was not aware of your regeneration.” 

“Hallo!” cried Wilton. ‘“ There’s some one on in front there, just 
ander the shadow of that beech-tree.” 

“Yes, I thought I saw something. It’s a child or a girl.” 

Wilton, who was driving, did not answer, though he drew up 
suddenly, and made a movement as if to throw aside the plaid that 
wrapped his knees, and spring down. 

“What are you about? are you daft, man ?” 

“Nothing, nothing. I fancied—here, Byrne, look at this trace; 
it is loose.” 

“Sure it’s all right, sir.” 

“Ts it? Never mind.” And Wilton, after casting an eager look 


up a pathway which led from the beech-tree into the grounds of Brose- 
dale, gathered up the reins and drove rapidly home. 


It was about a week after the Brosedale dinner that Wilton had 
sallied forth, intending to ride over to Monkscleugh. He had nearly 
resigned the idea of ever encountering his fair fellow-traveller again, 
though he could not shake off the conviction that.the slight, dim 
figure which had flitted from out the shade of the beech-tree, across 
the moonlight, and into the gloom of the Brosedale plantations, was 
that of Miss Rivers. Still it was most strange that she should be 
there at such an hour—half-past ten at least—rather too enterprising 
for a young lady. Yet if Moncrief had not been with him he would 
certainly have given chase, and satisfied himself as to the identity of 
the child or woman who had crossed their path. 

On this particular afternoon, however, Wilton’s thoughts were 
occupied by the letters he had received that morning, one of which 
was from Lord St. George, who wrote to remind him of his promise 
to call when he passed through London again. The Viscount also 
mentioned that a former friend of his, the Earl of D , would be 
in his (Wilton’s) neighbourhood early in November, and would pro- 
bably call upon him. 

Wilton smiled as he read this, remembering that the Earl had 
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three unmarried daughters. ‘A young gentleman,” the writer con- 
tinued, “calling himself St. George Wilton, left a card here some 
days ago, and was good enough to say he would call again, which 
enabled me to forbid his admittance. He did not repeat the attempt 
when he told my valet, whom he asked to see, that he was going to 
Scotland and would probably see Colonel Wilton, if I had any com- 
mands. I imagine my obliging namesake is a son of Fred Wilton, 
who was in the Navy—but not exactly the type of an honest, simple 
sailor. I would advise you not to be on too cousinly terms. I 
have heard, even in my cell, of the young gentleman’s diplomatic 
astuteness.” 

Pondering on this epistle, and smiling at the sudden interest evinced 
towards him by the eccentric peer, Wilton rode leisurely towards 
Monkscleugh, enjoying the splendid golden evening tinge in the sky, 
the rich and varied hues of wood and moorland, when a sudden turn 
of the road brought him face to face with a slight grey figure, wearing 
a wide-brimmed hat, and carrying a small parcel. In an instant all 
the half-scorned but potent longings, the vivid picture-like recollec- 
tions of tones and glances, that had haunted him even while he laughed 
at himself for being pervaded by them—all these absurd fancies he 
had so nearly shaken off, rushed back in a torrent and made his 
pulses leap at the immediate prospect of solving many mysteries, 

He was dismounted and at her side in an instant. “I thought you 
had vanished—that I had lost you for ever,” he exclaimed, with the 
sort of well-bred impetuosity peculiar to his manner, while, seeing that 
she made no motion to hold out her hand, he only lifted his hat. 

The faint colour came to her cheek as she raised her eyes frankly 
to his, with a brighter, merrier smile than he had seen upon her lips 
before. “ Nevertheless, I have not been very far away.” 

“ Have you been at Brosedale all the time ?—then how is it we have 
not met ?” 

“T cannot tell; but I have been at Brosedale.” 

Wilton threw the reins over his arm, and walked on beside Ker. 
“ And are you all right again, recovered your fright, and had sleep 
enough ?” looking at her eagerly as he spoke, and noting the soft 
lustre of her eyes, the clear, pale cheek, the ripe red, though not full, 
lips, all so much fairer and fresher than when they parted. 

“Yes, I am quite well, and rested.” A pause. She was apparently 
not inclined to talk more than she could help. 

“Do you know, I quite expected to see you when I dined at 
Brosedale the other day—how was it you did not appear ?” 

“ What! did you expect to see me at dinner? Do you, then, think 
I am a much disguised princess *” 

“Not so very much disguised,” he replied, rather surprised at her 
tone. — 
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She raised her eyes fully to his, with a look half amused, half 
scornful. ‘“ You might dine many times at Brosedale without seeing 
me. Do you know that Sir Peter Fergusson was married before, and 
he has one son, a poor crippled, often suffering boy of thirteen, I 
think ? Well, this boy can do very little to amuse himself: he does 
not care for study, but he loves pictures and drawing, so I was 
engaged about a year ago to be—not his governess, 1 am too 
ignorant—not his companion, that would be a lady in waiting—but 
a ‘souffre-douleur’ and teacher of drawing. I live with my poor 
boy, who is never shown to visitors; and we are not unhappy 
together.” 

“T have heard of this son, but thought he was away; and you are 
always with him. Very fortunate for him, but what a life for you!” 

“A far better life than many women have,” she replied softly, 
looking away from him and speaking as if to herself. 

“Still it is an awful sacrifice !” 

She laughed with real, sweet merriment. ‘That depends on what 
has been sacrificed. And you,” she went on with the odd independence 
of manner which, had her voice been less soft and low, her bearing 
less gentle, might have, seemed audacious, “do you like Glenraven ? 
Have you found many lovely bits of scenery ?” 

“T am charmed with the country; and were I as fortunate as 
young Fergusson in a companion, I might even try my ’prentice hand 
at sketching.” 

“Tf you will not try alone, neither will you even if Claude 
Lorraine came to cut your pencils.” 

“T wish,” said Wilton, “I had a chance of cutting yours.” 

“ But you have not,” she returned, with a sort of indolent gravity 
not in the least coquettish, and a pause ensued. Wilton had seldom 
felt so adrift with any woman; perfectly frank and ready to talk, 
there was yet a strange half-cold indifference in her manner that did 
not belong to her fair youth, and upon which he dared not presume, 
though he chafed inwardly at the mask her frankness offered. 

“ suppose you are kept very much in the house with your— 
pupil ?” asked Wilton. 

“Sometimes; he has been very unwell since I came back. But he 
has a pony-carriage, and he drives about, and I drive it occasionally; 
but it pains him to walk, poor fellow! He is interested in some 


things. He wished much to see you and hear about the Crimea and 
India.” 


“T am sure,” cried Wilton with great readiness, “I should be 
most happy to see him or contribute to his amusement; pray tell 
him so from me.” 

“No, I cannot,” with a shake of the head. “ Lady Fergusson is so 
very good she thinks everything wrong; and to walk upon a country 
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road with a great man like you would be worse than wrong—it would 
be shocking !” 

Wilton could not refrain from laughing at the droll gravity of her 
tone, though in some indefinable way it piqued and annoyed him. 

“Well, they are all out of the way—they have driven over to 
A——. Have they not?” 

“Yes, and therefore there was no one to send to Monkscleugh to 
choose some prints that Donald wanted very much for a screen we 
are making, so I went.” 

“ And so at last I had the pleasure of meeting you. I had begun 
to fear I should never have a chance of asking if you had recovered 
your fright ; for though no woman could have shown more pluck, you 
must have been frightened.” 

“T was, indeed, and I do not think I am naturally brave; but I 
must bid you good morning—my way lies through the plantations.” 

“No, no, you must not send me adrift—are we not comrades ? 
We have faced danger together; and I am sure you are not in- 
fluenced by Lady Fergusson’s views.” 

“Lady Fergusson! pooh !” 

There was wonderful, airy, becoming grace in the pout which 
seemed to blow defiance like a kiss to the immaculate Lady Fer- 
gusson. “ Nevertheless, I must say good-bye, for your horse could 
not get through that.” 

She pointed to a small swing-gate, which opened from the road to 
a path across a piece of rough heath-grown ground, between the road 
and the woods. 

“Do you forbid me to escort you further ?” said Wilton quickly. 

She thought an instant. “ Were I going to walk along the road 
I should not,” the faintest colour stealing over her cheek as she 
spoke ; “it is pleasant to talk with a new person sometimes, but I 
cannot alter my route.” 

Wilton laughed, and mounting rapidly, rode to the farther side of 
the wide waste border, where there was almost a small common; 
rousing up his horse he rushed him at the fence separating Sir Peter’s 
land from the road, and landed safely within the boundary just as his 
companion passed through the gate. 

She gave a slight suppressed scream, and as he again dismounted 
and joined her she looked very pale. 

“ How could you be so foolish as to do so!” she exclaimed, almost 
angrily. “You have frightened me.” 

“T am extremely sorry, but you can know little of country life ; 
any man accustomed to hunt, and tolerably mounted, could have done 
as much.” 

She shook her head and walked on in silence, most embarrassing 
to Wilton. “I hope I have not displeased you,” he said earnestly, 
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trying to look into her eyes ; “but I thought I had your permission 
to accompany you a little farther.” 

“Yes, but who could imagine you would commit such an eccen- 
tricity as to take a leap like that ?” 

“T do not allow it was an eccentricity ; I suppose you absolve me?” 

“ Absolvo te!—and the horse also. What a beautiful horse; how 
gently he follows you! I should so much like to sketch him. I fear 
I do not sketch animals well; I do not catch their character. Oh, 
could I sketch him now!” stopping short, and speaking with great 
animation. “Ah, I am too unreasonable—how could I ask you?” 
The faint, flitting blush that gave so much charm to her countenance, 
the sudden lighting up of her dark eyes with childlike eagerness, so 
unlike their usual expression of rather sad indifference, fascinated 
Wilton strangely ; it was an instant before he replied, “ Of course 
you shall sketch him; I have nothing to do, and am very glad to be 
of any service to you.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much! See,” as she hastily unfolded 
her parcel, “I had just bought a new sketch-book, and you have 
provided a frontispiece.” She seated herself on one of the large grey 
stones that dotted the piece of ground they were crossing, and quickly 
pointed a pencil. “There, turn his head a little towards me—not 
quite so much; that will do.” 

For some time Wilton stood still and silent, watching the small, 
white, deft fingers as they firmly and rapidly traced the outline or put 
in the shading with broad, bold strokes; occasionally he quieted the 
horse with a word, while he stored his memory with the pretty, 
graceful figure, from a tiny foot half buried in the soft short grass to 
the well-set, haughty head and neck. “It is curious,” he thought ; 
“here is a girl in almost a menial position with all the attributes of 
race, and a pair of eyes a king’s daughter might pine to possess. 
Who can she be? What is her history? Why did she venture out 
alone when she ought to have been going to bed? I shall ask her.” 
These ideas passed through Wilton’s brain, although any clear 
continuity of thought was considerably impeded by the intermittent 
glimpses of a pair of full deep blue eyes, alternately upturned and 
downcast. 

Suddenly Wilton was ordered, “Look away, over your horse’s 
neck ;” and when, having preserved this position for several moments, 
he attempted to resume a more agreeable attitude, he was met with 
an eager ‘“ Pray be still for a little longer.” 

At last he was released. “There,” said his new acquaintance, “I 
will keep you no longer ; you have been very kind. See, how have I 
done it.” 

Wilton looked eagerly at the page held out to him. “It is 
wonderfully good for so hasty a sketch,” he said; “the head and 
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fore-leg are capital, and, as far as I can judge, the likeness to the back 
of my head first-rate.” 

“I can generally catch the likeness of people,” she returned, 
looking at the page and touching it here and there. 

“Was that the reason you told me to look away ?” asked Wilton, 
smiling. 

“No! I did not wish your face'in my book.” Then colouring and 
looking up: “Not that I forget your kindness to me. No! But, you 
understand, if Lady Fergusson found Mr.—that is Colonel—Wilton’s 
face in my book, it would be the most shocking—the superlative 
shocking! Ah! there is no word enormous enough for such a 
‘shocking!’” And she laughed low but merrily. Wilton found it 
catching and laughed too, though it puzzled him to reply. She went 
on: “ You would have come in better for the picture had you had your 
soldier’s dress on, holding the horse and looking thus; and, then, 
with some bright colouring, it might have been called ‘ On the Alert,’ 
or some such thing, and sold for a hundred pence. I have seen these 
sort of sketches often in picture-shops.” She spoke quickly, as if to 
cover a slight embarrassment, as she put away her pencils and book. 

“Well, Miss Rivers, both Omar here and myself will be most 
happy to sit, or rather stand, for you whenever you like.” 

“Ah! I shall never have another opportunity,” she replied, 
walking towards the next fence and swing-gate which led into the 
wood. 

“You threatened as much, when I bid you good-bye, that I was 
never to see you again, and yet we have met; so I shall not be utterly 
downcast by your present prophecy.” 

She did not reply for a minute, and then exclaimed: “ Suppose I 
were ever to succeed in making painting my career, would you, when 
you are a great nobleman—as Miss Saville says you will be—sit to 
me for your picture? And then we should have in the catalogue of 
the year’s Exhibition, ‘Portrait of the Earl—or Duke—of Blank, by 
Ella Rivers.’” 

“T can only say I will sit to you when and where you will.” 

“ Ah! the possibility of independent work is too charming. But I 
forget myself—what o'clock is it ?” 

“ Quarter to three,” said Wilton, looking at his watch. 

“ Then I have been out too long. See how low the sun is! What 
glorious sunset hues! But I must not stay. Oh, how I hate to go 
in! How I love the liberty of the open air—the free, unwalled space! 
I feel another being in the prison of a great house. If you met me 
there, you would not know me. I should not dare to look up; I 
should speak with bated breath, as if you were a superior. Can you 
fancy such a thing ?” 

“No; the wildest stretch of my imagination could not suggest such 
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an idea. But can you not keep outa little longer?” There was a 
strained, yearning look in her eyes that touched Wilton to the heart. 
“Tmpossible! My poor Donald will be cross and wretched. And 
you—you must go. I am foolish to have talked so much.” 
You must let me come a little farther; that fence up there is 
considerably stiffer than the last, but I think Omar will take it.” 

“No! no! no!” clasping her hands. 

“Yet you are not easily frightened. A young lady that can ven- 
ture on a moonlight ramble when less adventurous people are going 
to bed must have strong nerves.” 

“Did you recognise me, then?” she interrupted, not in the least 
disturbed by his question, but offering no explanation of her appear- 
ance at such an hour. ‘Yes, I am not cowardly in some things. 
However, I must say good-morning.” 

* “And you will not permit me to come any farther ?” 

“No.” He felt her ‘No’ was very earnest. ‘‘ Nay more, I will 
stay here until I see you safe at the other side of that fence again.” 

There was a quaint, unembarrassed decision in her tone that some- 
what lessened the pleasure with which he heard her. 

“T assure you, itis not worth your while to watch so insignificant 
a feat of horsemanship ; that fence is a nothing.” 

“Tt does not seem so to me. It is possible an accident might 
happen, and then you would have no help. It would not be right to 
go on, and leave you to chance.” 

“Tf you will then, I shall not keep you long. But, Mics Rivers, 
shall you not want to visit Monkscleugh soon again? Have you 
abjured the picturesque braes of Glenraven? Is there no chance of 
another artistic talk with you ?” 

“No! Scarce any probability of such a thing. Good-bye! I am 
much obliged for the sketch you granted mo. My good wishes!”—a 
slight, proudly-gracious bend of the head—“but go!” She stood 
with her parcel tightly held, not the slightest symptom of hand- 
shaking; and, bold man of the world as he was, Wilton felt he must 
not presume to hold out his; he therefore sprang into the saddle and 
was soon over the fence and on the road. He raised his hat, and 
received a wave of the hand in return. 

He remained there till she vanished through the gate, and then, 
touching his impatient horse with the heel, rode at speed to Monks- 
cleugh, whence, having accomplished his errand, he made a consi- 
derable détour; so that evening had closed in, and the Major was 
waiting for dinner when he reached the Lodge. 

“Where have you been?” demanded his hungry senior. Wilton 
replied by an elaborate description of his progress, minus the leading 
incident. The care he took to mislead his friend and mask his own 
movements was surprising almost to himself. Yet, as he reflected, 
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what was there in the whole adventure to conceal? No harm certainly. 
Nor was Moncrief a man who would jest coarsely, or draw wicked 
inferences. Still it was impossible that he or any man could under- 
stand the sort of impression Ella (it was extraordinary how readily 
her name came to his mind) had made upon him, unless he knew her ; 
and even then, what opinion would a cool, shrewd, common-sense 
fellow like Moncrief form? He (Wilton) himself was, he feared, an 
impressionable idiot, and no doubt exaggerated effects. Nevertheless, 
those soft deep eyes, with their earnest yearning expression, haunted 
him almost painfully. If he could see them again, perhaps the effect 
would wear off; and, without thinking of the consequences, he most 
resolutely determined to see her as soon as he could possibly manage 
to do so, without drawing down any unpleasantness on that curious, 
puzzling, piquante girl. Major Moncrief little imagined the vivid 
gleams of recollection and conjecture which ever and anon shot 
athwart the current of his companion’s ideas, as he took his partina 
discussion on the probable future of the army in India with apparent 
interest and even eagerness. The Major’s intelligence was keen so 
far as it went, but that was not far; therefore, though good comrades 
and excellent friends, they seldom agreed in opinion. Wilton’s mental 
view being greatly wider: the result of the difference being that 
Moncrief considered Wilton “a fine fellow, but deucedly visionary— 
unpractical, in short,” except in regimental matters; while Wilton 
spoke confidentially of the Major as “a capital old boy, but blind as a 
bat in some directions.” 

“Well, I maintain that we will never have such men again as the 
soldiers and diplomates trained under the old Company. Why, even 
the officers of humbler grade—the Jacobs and Greens, to say nothing 
of Edwards and a lot more—have very few equals in the Queen’s 
service.” 

“True enough,” replied Wilton, a little absently. “We have too 
much pipe-clay and red tape.” So spake he with his lips, while his 
brain was striving busily to solve the question, “ What could have 
brought her out at night through the lonely woods? Was it possible 
that any motive less strong than an appointment with a lover could 
have braced a slight, nervous girl (for, though plucky, she is nervous) 
to such an undertaking? But if she cared enough for any one to 
dare it, it would be worth braving a good deal to meet her.” The 
picture suggested was rather fascinating ; for the Major exclaimed, “I 
say, Wilton, are you asleep ?” and brought their discussion to an end. 


Cuapter III. 


Axorner week passed rapidly over, assisted in its flight by two 
capital runs with the Friarshire hounds and a dinner at a neigh- 
2xu2 
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bouring magnate’s, where Wilton made himself marvellously agree- 
able to Helen Saville and promised to ride with her next day; but 
neither at luncheon nor in the house or grounds did he catch a 
glimpse of Ella Rivers: again she had totally disappeared. 

Miss Saville did not find Wilton so pleasant a companion either 
during their ride, or the luncheon which preceded it, as he had been 
at dinner the day before. 

The accomplished Miss Walker and her pupil joined the party, but 
no other junior member of the family. ‘“ What an infamous shame,” 
thought Wilton, “not to let that poor boy have a little society.” 
However, fortune was not quite inexorable. As Wilton rode up to 
the door on their return, intending to bid the young ladies under his 
escort good-bye, he became aware of a small figure, with a large head 
and prominent eyes, standing on the threshold supported by crutches, 
while a pony-carriage was just disappearing towards the stables. 

“What a nuisance,” said Helen to Gertrude. “I wonder what 
that boy wants.” 

“ Well, Donald, you ought not to stay here after your drive. You 
will take cold,” said Miss Saville. 

“Never you mind,” retorted the boy in a shrill, resentful voice. 
“T want to speak to Colonel Wilton.” 

“To me,” said Wilton, coming forward. 

“Yes. Ihave asked them all to bring you to see me, and they 
won't. I believe they'd like to smother me altogether. Will you 
come and see me and Ella? I want to hear about a battle and lots 
of things.” 

He spoke with a sort of querulous impetuosity. 

“T shall be most happy to rub up my recollections for your 
benefit,” said Wilton good-humouredly, and taking the hand which 
the little cripple contrived to hold out to him. 

“When will you come? To-morrow ?” 

“Tam afraid I cannot,” replied Wilton, remembering an engage- 
ment with Moncrief and speaking with very genuine regret. 

“ Well, the day after ?” 

“Qh, don’t tease, Donny,” cried Gertrude Saville. 

“The first time Colonel Wilton comes over to luncheon I will ask 
him to come and talk to you,” said Helen. 

“ Colonel Wilton, will you just ask for me—Master Fergusson. In 
the old times, I would be ‘ Master of Brosedale.’ I shall never see 
you if you do not.” 

“ Depend upon my calling on you,” returned Wilton, smiling. 

“ And soon ?” 

“Yes, very soon.” 

Without another word the unfortunate heir of so much wealth 


turned and limped into the hall with surprising rapidity. 
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“ How annoying!” cried Gertrude. 

“What an awful bore!” said Helen. “ Really, Colonel Wilton, I 
am quite vexed that he should intrude himself upon you.” 

“Why! Ido not see anything vexatious in it.” 

“You are too good. Do You know that boy is the bane of our 
existence ?” 

“Do you wish me to shoot him?” asked Wilton, laughing. “I 
really cannot wait to do so at present, so good-morning, though closing 
shades almost compel me to say good-night.” 

* * * * * * a 

It was nearly a week before Wilton permitted himself to accept the 
invitation given him by the heir of Brosedale, and, in the interim, he 
dined at D Castle. The Ladies Mowbray were pleasant, un- 
affected girls, considerably less imposing and more simple than Helen 
Saville. 

“These are exactly the style of women to please Lord St. George,” 
thought Wilton, as he walked over to Brosedale a day or two after. 
“ And very much the style to please myself formerly ; but at present— 
no. I am wonderfully absorbed by this temporary insanity, which 
must not lead me too far.’ Musing in this strain he reached the 
grand house, where Lady Fergusson and her daughters received him 
in rich silk morning costumes, very becoming and tasteful, but 
somehow not so pleasant to his eye as the pretty fresh print dresses 
of Lord D——’s daughters. 

Sir Peter came in to luncheon, which he did not always. His 
presence generally produced a depressing effect upon his fair step- 
daughters, and Wilton began to fear that no one would give him an 
opening to fulfil his promise to the crippled boy. At last he took 
the initiative himself; and when Sir Peter paused in an exposition 
of the opium trade, Wilton addressed Helen : 

“You must not let me break my promise to your brother—step- 
brother, I mean.” 

“How! what!” exclaimed Sir Peter to his wife. “Has he seen 
Donald?” He spoke in a sharp, startled tone. 

“The young gentleman introduced himself to me at the entrance 
of your hospitable mansion the other day, and expressed a wish to 
hear my warlike experiences, so I promised to give him a séance.” 

“ You are very good,” said Sir Peter, slowly, looking down. “ Donald 
has but few pleasures, poor fellow !” 

After this all the talk died out of the little baronet, and he soon 
rose and left the room. 

“Indeed !” cried Gertrude, as the door closed on her step-father, 
“ Donald has tormented us ever since to know when you were coming 
to see him. You had better take Colonel Wilton to the schoolroom, 
Helen, and have done with it.” 
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“T am quite ashamed of troubling you, Colonel Wilton,” said Lady 
Fergusson. “ But that boy’s whims are very absurd, and Sir Peter 
is very weak, I must say.” 

“ However, we have had quite a respite since little Miss Rivers 
came down,” interrupted Helen Saville. “She manages him wonder- 
fully. You cannot think what a curious pair they are together. You 
have seen Donald; and Miss Rivers, though not absolutely plain, is 
a cold, colourless little thing, generally very silent.” 

“ But she can tell stories delightfully,” cried Isabella; “she makes 
Donald Jaugh and be quite good-humoured for hours together.” 

“| fear,” interrupted the accomplished Miss Walker, “that if my 
young charge is too much with Master Fergusson and his companion, 
her mind will be quite occupied with a very useless array of fairy 
tales and legends, more calculated to distort than to illustrate historic 
truth.” 

“Tam sure you are right, Miss Walker. Isabella, you must not 
go into Donald’s room without Miss Walker’s permission,” remarked 
Lady Fergusson. 

“ And she will never let me,” said Isabella, with a very rebellious 

out. 
me Well, well, Jet us get this visit over,” cried Helen, rising. “I 
will see if he is in the house and visible.” 

“ You cannot think what a nuisance that poor boy was to my girls 
at first, and how well they bore with him, particularly Helen,” said 
Lady Fergusson. “I am sure Miss Walker did the State great 
service when she found little Miss Rivers. She suits Donald wonder- 
fully, though she is an oddity in her own way also.” 

Miss Walker murmured something about “ being happy,” but her 
tone was melancholy and uncertain, as though she thought the intro- 
duction of an element at variance with historic truth was a doubtful 
good. 

Wilton made no direct reply ; he was ‘curious to ascertain if Miss 
Rivers had mentioned him, and anxious in any case to play into her 
hands. 

Helen Saville returned quickly. “ Yes,” she said, “ Donald is at 
home and will be highly pleased to see you.” 

Wilton accordingly followed her through various well-warmed and 
carpeted passages to a handsome room on the sunny side of the house, 
which was the dwelling-place of the heir. Books and music, a piano, 
drawing materials, globes, pictures, maps, all appliances for amuse- 
ment and study, gave a pleasant aspect to the apartment. The boy 
was seated in a chair of elaborate make, furnished with a desk and 
candle-holder, and,'which could be raised or lowered to any angle. 
His crutch lay at hand, and he seemed engaged:in drawing. He was 
plain and unattractive enough—a shrivelled-looking frame, a large 
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head, wide mouth, projecting brow—all the characteristics of deformity. 
Even large and glittering eyes did not redeem the pale, wan face, 
over which gleamed a malign expression by no means pleasant toa 
stranger. 

“T thought you would never come,” he exclaimed bluntly, in a 
harsh, querulous voice, and holding out his hand. 

“ You wili accept me now I am here, I hope,” said Wilton, smiling. 

“Oh, yes; I am very glad to see you.” 

“ You are an artist, I see?” 

“T hope to be one. Look here.” 

Wilton approached his desk. A sketch lay upon it. A confused 
mass of figures, apparently intended for a desperate battle. 

“This,” continued Donald, “is what I wanted you for. This isa 
study for a large picture in oils (I will begin it when I am a little 
stronger) of the battle of Balaklava. Nothing has ever been made of 
this subject, and I want to make something of it; so I thought you 
would just look at my sketch and see if I have caught an idea of the 
scene, and correct any incorrectness that strikes you.” 

“T should be most happy to help you,” returned Wilton, looking 
hopelessly at the crowd of forms before him; “ but I fear my capa- 
bilities are not quite equal to the task. In the first place, I was not 
in the Balaklava affair, and then one’s recollections of a battle are not 
very clear.” 

“Tf confusion is a true likeness, Donny’s picture will be remarkably 
successful,” said Miss Saville, with a grave manner. Her words 
brought a flush to the boy’s pale brow. 

“JT wish you would go AWAY, he said rudely and abruptly. “I 
can never talk about anything whei you are by.” 

“To hear is to obey,” replied 1 liss Saville, rising; “only do not 
try Colonel Wilton’s patience too much.” 

“Go! go!” returned Donald almost fiercely. 

Wilton could not refrain from smiling as she left the room. 

“T hate those Savilles!” cried Donald, observing it; “and so 
would you if you lived in the house with them.” 

“ That is a subject on which we shall never agree. Let us return 
to your picture,” said Wilton, thinking what a thorough “sell” it 
would be if Ella Rivers never made her appearance ; for, with all his 
surface easy good-nature, Wilton did not fancy sacrificing even a 
small share of his time to an ill-natured imp like this. 

“Look here. I have made this Hussar grasp a Lancer by the 
throat, and thrust a sword into bis side. Will that do?” 

“T see. Well, hardly. You know both the Hussars and Lancers 
were our men, therefore you must not make them fight; and here 
you have not the Russian uniform quite correctly. I think I have 
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some sketches of the Russians that would help you. But is it not 
rather ambitious for such a youngster as yourself to aim at historical 
painting ?” 

“That is what Ella says; but it is my only chance of fame.” The 
word on his lips was suggestive of sadness, and Wilton looked at the 
frail form, the pallid face, the thin, tremulous, feverish fingers with 
compassion. Before he could reply,a door behind him opened softly. 
“Oh, come here, Ella!” cried Donald. Wilton turned quickly, 
and just caught a glimpse of a grey skirt vanishing. “Ella, come 
back! Ella! Ella!” screamed the boy, with a sort of angry im- 
patience that would not be denied. 

“T am here, then,” she said, reopening the door and coming in. 

Wilton felt his (not inexperienced heart) throb as she approached, 
her cheek warm with a soft flitting blush, a slight smile upon her lips, 
but her large eyes grave and calm. Jt was the first time Wilton had 
seen her indoors, and the delicate dignity of her look, especially the 
setting on of her head, charmed him. The excessive simplicity of her 
perpetual grey dress could not hide the grace of her slim, round form, 
and yet he could well imagine that the vulgar common taste that 
looks for rich colour and striking outline might consider the quiet 
moonlight beauty of this obscure girl something almost plain. 

Wilton greeted her silently as she approached with a profound 
bow. She acknowledged him. 

“T did not know you had any one with you,” she said to her pupil. 

“ Do you know Colonel Wilton?” he asked sharply. 

“He was in the train with me when the collision occurred,” she 
replied quietly, the colour fading away from her cheek, and leaving it 
very pale. 

“Why did you not tell me?” 

“There was nothing to tell, and you never asked me about my 
adventures.” 

“This young gentleman is very ambitious,” said Wilton, to change 
the subject. “ He is designing to immortalise himself and the ‘The 
Six Hundred’ at once.” 

“He will not have patience. I tell him that even the greatest 
genius must wait and work.” She sighed as she spoke. “ Besides, 
it is almost desecration for art to bestow itself on such a subject.” 

“There !” cried the boy passionately, “ you always discourage me ; 
you are cruel! Have I so much pleasure or hope that you should 
take this from me ?” 

She rose from the seat she had taken and came to him, laying her 
hand on his shoulder with a wonderfully tender gesture. “I do not 
discourage you, caro! You have much ability, but you have scarce 
fourteen years. ‘Twenty years hence you will still be young, quite 
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young enough to paint men tearing each other to pieces, with im- 
mense success. Now, you must learn to walk before you can fly upon 
the wings of fame. Let us put this away.” 

“No; you shall not. As to twenty years hence, do not talk 
of them to me.” 

The fierce, complaining tone passed from his voice, and he leant 
back, raising his eyes to hers with a yearning, loving, sad expression 
that struck Wilton with strange jealousy. The boy was old for his 
years, and perhaps, unknown to himself, loved his gentle companion 
with more than brotherly love. The idea chafed him, and to banish 
it he spoke: 

“Why not make separate studies for your figures? It will 
practise your hand, and make material for your picture. I will 
send you over the Russian views and figures I have ; they will help 
you as to costume and scenery.” 

There was a pause. Wilton was determined not to go away ; and 
Donald, the fire gone from his eyes, his very figure limp, would not 
speak. At last Miss Rivers, who was arranging a box of colours, said : 
“This’ gentleman—Colonel Wilton’s suggestion is very good. Sup- 
pose you act upon it. And perhaps he will come again, and see how 
you go on.” She looked at Colonel Wilton as she spoke, and he 
tried to make out whether she wished him to return, or to give him 
the opportunity of escape. Although not inclined to underestimate 
himself, he came to the latter conclusion; but did not avail himself 
of it. 

“You have something more to show me, have you not?” he 
asked kindly. 

“Yes; plenty much better,” answered Ella Rivers for him; and 
slipping away the fatal battle scene, she replaced it with a portfolio 
full of sketches very unequal in merit. Ella quickly picked out the 
best, and Donald appeared to cheer up under the encouragement of 
Wilton’s praise. 

“Show your sketch of ‘Dandy,’ said the boy to Ella. “She 
draws very well. Bring your portfolio, Ella,” he went on. 

“Tt is not necessary. You are keeping Colonel Wilton.” 

“You are not, indeed. I rather fancy you wish to get rid of me, 
Miss Rivers.” 

“ Miss Rivers! Miss Rivers! How did you know her name ?” 

“I? Oh, I have heard it several times! Your sister mentioned 
Miss Rivers to-day at luncheon.” 

“Show your book, Ella, at all events.” 

She went to a distant table, after a full, searching look at Colonel 
Wilton, and brought the book he well remembered. 

“Here is a capital likeness of my pony and my father’s pet skye. 
But, Ella, you have torn out a page, the first one. Why ?” 
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“Because it pleased me to do so.” She spoke very composedly ; 
but the colour went and came faintly in her cheek. 

“Do tell me why, Ella,” with sharp, angry entreaty. 

“TJ will nof, Donald. You are tyrannical.” 

His eyes flashed, but he controlled himself. 

“Ts not this capital ?” he asked, holding out the book. 

“Very good—first-rate,” returned Wilton, looking at two ad- 
mirably-drawn figures of a pony and dog. 

“It is better. I want to improve in animals,” said Ella, looking 
down upon the page; and a little conversation ensued respecting this 
line of art, in which Donald took no share. Suddenly Ella looked at 
him: “ You are ill! you are suffering!” she exclaimed, darting to his 
side and putting her arm round his neck, while, pale as death and 
half fainting, he rested his head against her breast. 

“Pray bring me that phial and glass from the cabinet,” she said 
quickly. Wilton obeyed ; he held the glass while she poured out the 
right quantity ; he took the bottle again, while she held the glass 
to the poor boy’s lips; he assisted to lower the wonderful chair till 
the weary head could be gently placed in a restful pesition—all 
without a word being exchanged ; then Ella took the poor thin hand 
in hers, and felt the pulse, and stroked it. 

Donald opened his eyes: “Ella, I am better; ask him to say 
nothing about it.” 

“T will, dear Donald; I will.” Then turning to Wilton: “Come; 
I will show the way.” 

‘The moment they crossed the threshold she exclaimed: ‘It will be 
better to say nothing about it; Lady Fergusson would only come 
and make a fuss and torment him; so I troubled you instead of 
ringing; but I do not apologize. You would willingly help him, I 
am sure.” 

“Yes, of course ; but what a responsibility for you!” 

“Oh, I understand him, and I often see the doctor! Ah, what a 
life! what suffering! what a terrible nature! But I must not stay. 
You—you were prudent—that is—pooh! I am foolish. I mean to 
say, I am glad you scarce appeared to know me. I say nothing of 
myself here; Iam an abstraction, a machine, a companion! (Good- 
bye.” For the first time she held out her hand, with a gracious, 
queenly gesture. Wilton took and held it. “One moment,” he said 
quickly. “Shall I never have another chance of a word with you in 
the free air? Is there no errand to Monkscleugh that may lead to 
a rencontre ?” 

“Tf I meet you,” she said, “I will speak to you; but it is, and 
must be, a mere chance. Follow that corridor, turn to the left, and 
you will be in the hall. Good-bye.” She was gone. 

* * * * * 


* * * 
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“ Well, what sort of fellow is this cousin of yours? I suppose you 
met him last night? I never thought we should tumble into the 
trammels of polite society when I recommended these shootings to 
you. 1 have scarcely seen you the last ten days. What's come to 
you, lad ?” 

So growled Moncrief one morning as he smoked the after-breakfast 
cigar, previous to turning out for a run with the “ Friarshire.” 

“Oh! St. George Wilton is rather an amusing fellow; he is 
tolerably good-looking, and has lots of small talk; one of those men 
who does not believe much in anything, I fancy, except self and self- 
interest, but for dear self-sake not disposed to rub other people the 
wrong way. He is a favourite with the ladies—cuts me out with the 
fair Helen.” 

“Hum! I doubt that. I do not think you would let him, if he 
tried; for of course that’s the attraction to Brosedale.” 

“Ts it?” returned Wilton carelessly, as he prepared a cigar. 

“Yes; I know you think I am as blind as a mole, but I can see 
there is something that takes you to Brosedale. It’s not Sir Peter, 
though he is the best of the lot. It’s not my Lady ; and it cannot be 
that imp of a boy you are so fond of carrying pictures to. I suppose 
for a ploy to get into the interior, though they are sweet enough 
upon you without that; so it must be that girl.” 

“Your reasoning is so admirable,” returned Wilton, laughing good- 
humouvredly, “that I should like to hear a little more.” 

“Eh!” said the Major, looking up at him curiously. “ Well, my 
lad, I am only anxious for your own sake. Helen Saville is not the 
style of woman Lord St. George would like; the family are by no 
means sans reproche ; and—lI don’t fancy her myself.” 

“That is conclusive,” replied Wilton gravely. “But make your 
mind easy ; I am not going to marry Helen Saville, nor do I think 
she expects me to do so.” 

“What she expects, God knows, but there is something not all 
square about you, Wilton.” 

“ My dear fellow, do you want me to call you out ?” 

“You must just go your own way, which, no doubt, you would in 
any case ; but I am off on Monday next to pay my sister a visit. I 
have put her off from time to time, but I must go now.” 

“By Jove, I shall be quite desolate! And will you not return, old 
fellow ?” 

“T think not. At any rate I shall not be able to come North again 
till near Christmas; and I hardly suppose you will be here then.” 

“That depends,” said Wilton thoughtfully. 

“On what ?” asked the Major quickly. 

“Oh! the sport—my own whims—the general attractions of the 
neighbourhood.” 
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. the attractions of the neighbourhood !” cried Monerief pro- 
fanely. ‘Why do you not make up to Lady Mary or Lady Susan 
Mowbray? They are nice girls, and no mistake; just the very thing 
for you. But I am a fool to trouble myself about you; only I have 
always looked after you since you joined. However, you are old enough 
to take care of yourself.” 

“Perhaps! I ought to be, atany rate; and although I have some- 
how managed to ‘rile’ you, I have never forgotten, and never will 
forget, what a brick you have always been.” 

Major Moncrief growled out some indistinct words, and went to the 
window; Wilton followed him. “ You'll scarcely manage a run to- 
day,” he said; “the ground is very hard, and, if I am not much 
mistaken, there’s a lot of snow up there,’ pointing to a dense mass of 
heavy drab clouds to windward. 

“ No,” returned Moncrief, uncertainly, “ it is considerably milder this 
morning ; besides, the wind is too high, and it is too early for snow.” 

“Not in these latitudes; and it has been deucedly cold for a week 
past.” 

“At any rate, I will go to the meet,” said Moncrief, leaving the 
room. “ What are you going to do?” 

“T shall not hunt to-day; I am going over to Monkscleugh.” 

“Hum! to buy toys for the child ?” 

“Yes,” said Wilton, laughing. “ But for to-day I am safe: Lady 
Fergusson and her fair daughters, attended by our diplomatic cousin, 
are going to Brantwood, where there is a coming-of-age ball, or some 
such high jinks. They politely invited me to be of the party ; but I 
resisted, Moncrief—lI resisted !” 

“Did you, by George! That puzzles me.” 

“ By St. George, you mean. Why, you suspicious old boy, you do 
not seem satisfied; and yet Helen Saville will be away three or four 
days.” 

“Tll be hanged if I can make you out!” said the Major, and 
walked away. 

Wilton threw himself into an arm-chair and laughed aloud ; then he 
turned very grave, and thought long and deeply. If Moncrief only 
knew where the real danger lay, and what it was. How was it that he 
had permitted this mere whim, half curiosity half compassion, to grow 
into such troublesome proportions? He knew it was folly, and yet 
he could not resist! He had always felt interested and attracted by 
that strange girl, whose mingled coldness and sweetness charmed and 
wounded him; but now, since he had seen her oftener, and listened 
to her voice, and heard the sudden, but rare, outbreaks of enthusiasm 
and feeling which would force themselves into expression, as if, in 
spite of her will, he was conscious that his feelings were deepening 
into intense passion and tenderness. 
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To catch a sympathetic look, a special smile, a little word to him- 
self alone—such were the nothings watched for, sought, treasured, 
remembered by our patrician soldier. The vision of that poor suf- 
fering boy leaning his head against Ella and clasped in her arms, 
seemed indelibly stamped upon his brain. It was constantly before 
him, though he fought gallantly against it. 

It seemed to have brought about a crisis of feeling. Before that, 
though touched, interested, curious, he was not absorbed ; now, reason 
as he would, resist as he would, he could not banish the desperate 
longing to be in that boy’s place just for once. In short, Wilton was 
possessed by one of those rare, but real, passions which, when they 
seize upon a man of his age, are infinitely more powerful, more dan- 
gerous, or, as the case may be, more noble than when they partake of 
the eager effervescence of youth. 

And what was to be the end thereof ?—so he asked himself as, 
starting from his seat, he paced the room. 

Ardently as he felt, he could not but acknowledge that to marry a 
girl, not only in a position little more than menial, but of whose 
antecedents he knew absolutely nothing—who, for some mysterious 
reason, did not seem to have a friend on earth—was a piece of folly 
he ought to be ashamed to commit. And yet to give her up—worse 
still, to leave her for some demure curate, some enterprising bagman 
to win, perhaps to trample upon. Impossible! 

What then? It must not be asserted that the possibility of some 
tie less galling and oppressive than matrimony never presented itself 
to Ralph Wilton’s mind. He had known such conditions among his 
friends, and some (according to his lax, but not altogether unpopular, 
opinions) had not turned out so badly for any of the parties con- 
cerned ; but in this case he rejected the idea as simply out of the 
question. He would no more dare breathe it to that obscure little girl 
than to a princess. It would be hard enough to win or rouse her to 
admit him as a lover, even on the most honourable terms. She 
seemed not to think such things existed for her. There was in her 
such a curious mixture of frankness and indifference, coldness and 
sweetness, all flecked with sparks of occasional fire, that Wilton could 
not help believing she had some uncommon history ; and there were 
times when he felt that, if he but asked her, she would tell him 
everything he craved to know. Never had he met a woman (for, 
young as she was, she was eminently womanly) so utterly without 
coquetry. Her perfect freedom from this feminine ingredient was 
almost insulting, and a certain instinct warned him from attempting 
to break through the invisible barrier which her unconscious sim- 
plicity created. Yet all this restraint was becoming intolerable. At 
Brosedale he never saw her alone; out of it, he never saw her at all. 
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The desire to know all about her, to impress her, to win her, and the 
struggling instinct of caste, the dread of making some false step that 
would ruin him in her estimation, tormented him almost into a 
fever. 

His long meditation ended in kis ringing sharply, and ordering 
round the dog-cart to drive into Monkscleugh. 

‘‘ Tt’s sure to snow, sir,” said his servant. 

“Not yet, 1 think. At any rate, I shall take my chance.” 

“Yes,” he continued, half aloud, as the man disappeared, “I must 
make the attempt; and if I meet her—why, what will be, will be!” 
With this profoundly philosophic conclusion he proceeded to draw on 
an overcoat and prepare for his cold drive. 

The previous day, Wilton had managed, by a profound stratagem, to 
procure an interview with Donald, and for his pains found that young 
gentleman fearfully cross and rude, moreovér alone; but in the 
course of their short conversation, the heir of Brosedale confessed to 
being greatly enraged at the nonappearance of some fresh drawing 
materials which had been forwarded from London, and of which no 
tidings could be heard; that “ Dandy,” his special pony, was ill or 
disabled, and no one was at liberty to go for them; so Ella had pro- 
mised to walk over to Monkscleugh the next morning. 

Of course Wilton discovered that he, too, had “ urgent private 
affairs’ of his own to transact in the town, and, had it “rained 
elephants and rhinoceroses,” he would have persevered. 

It was a still, cold morning. The bitter wind of the day before had 
fallen, and a kind of expectant hush pervaded the air. The man, 
who stood at the horse’s head, looked round him with a very dissa- 
tisfied air, not seeing the necessity for driving to Monkscleugh. 

However, the drive there was accomplished without any encounter, 
save with a barefooted lassie on her way to market. At first Wilton 
drove slowly, and then fast, and before they had reached the town the 
snow had begun, in large slow flakes. In spite of its increasing 
density, he managed to call at the saddler’s and the corn-factor’s, and 
twice at the railway station, but all in vain; so, with a muttered 
malediction on the weather, which had, no doubt, defeated the object 
of his expedition, he turned his horse’s head towards home. 

“It’s going to be a bad fall,” he said to his servant, as they pro- 
ceeded through the thickly-descending snow, which scarce permitted 
them to see a yard right or left. 

“It is so, sir; and I wish we were home, or, anyhow, across the 
brae there, where the road turns to Brosedale.” 

“ Do you think we will lose the track ?” 

“T'll be surprised if we do not, sir.” 

“T fancy I shall be able to make it out,” returned Wilton, and 
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drove on as rapidly as he could in silence. Suddenly he pulled up. 
' « Took,” said he, “ there—to the right. Do you not see something 
like a figure—a woman ?” 

“ Faith, it’s only a big stone, sir !” 

“No—it moves! Hallo!” shouted Wilton. “I think you are olf 
the road.” 

The figure stopped, turned, and came towards them. Wilton im- 
mediately sprang down and darted forward, exclaiming, “ Miss Rivers! 
Good God! what weather for you! How fortunate I overtook 
you. Come, let me assist you to reach my dog-cart. You must be 
nearly wet through.” 

She put her hand on his offered arm. “It is indeed fortunate you 
came up. I had begun to feel bewildered.” Nevertheless she spoke 
quite calmly, and accepted his aid to mount the dog-cart with perfect 
composure. As Wilton took his place beside her and gathered up the 
reins, after wrapping his plaid round her, he made up his mind very 
rapidly not to attempt the longer and more open route to Brosedale. 

He drove more slowly, taking good heed of the objects he could 
make out, and, to his great joy, recognised a certain stunted, gnarled 
oak, to the right of which lay Glenraven, and having passed it, some- 
what increased his speed. 

“Tt is scarcely wise to push on to Brosedale until this heavy fall is 
over. Beside, the Lodge is much nearer, and you ought not to be a 
moment longer than you can help in these wet clothes. I am afraid 
you must depend on the resources of our cook for dry garments.” 

“My clothes are not so very wet, but my boots are. I wish we 
could have gone on to Brosedale ; but if it cannot be, I will not trouble 
you. This snow is too heavy to last very long.” 

“Pray heaven it may!” said Wilton inwardly. Here was the first 
gleam of good fortune that had visited him. lla was to be all alone 
with him for two or three hours. Snow or no snow, he would manage 
that, at all events. All the Brosedale women away, Moncrief certain 
to be storm-stayed somewhere—what a glorious chance for a long 
confidential talk, for the solving of many doubts, for the forging of 
some link that would bind this wild, free bird to him. The excessive 
delight and exaltation that made his heart bound roused him to the 
necessity of self-control, and he swore to himself that not a word or a 
look should escape him to offend or startle his prize. 

“ How was it you ventured out on so unpromising a morning ?” he 
asked, as they proceeded, stopping from time to time to make sure of 
the road. 

“Oh, Donald was so ravenous to get a parcel which he thought 
must be mislaid at Monkscleugh, that I promised to go over for it ; 
and you know I love so much to be out. Still I do not think I should 
haye attempted it, only a Mr. Wilton, who was going somewhere in 
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the phaeton, offered to drive me to Monkscleugh. I thought it would 
snow, but I hoped to get back before it began. However, I was 
overtaken ; and I fancy I should have wandered all day had you not 
found me.” 

“T thought Wilton was going with Lady Fergusson to the féte at 
Brantwood ?” 

“He was; but he was to take up some one on the way.” 

* He is a relation of mine,” said Wilton, feeling marvellously crossed 
by the simple fact of St. George having discovered the hidden treasure 
as well as himself. 

“T suppose so; but he is quite unlike you.” 

It would be hard to say, logically, why this comforted Colonel 
Wilton, but it did. 

“Hold hard, sir!” cried the groom, who was standing up and 
peering ahead. “ You will be right against the gate.” And Wilton 
found he was at home. Another moment and he pulled up at the 
door of the Lodge. 








